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ENTOMOLOGY IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 


In some states, teachers are subjected to a more or less rigid examin- 
ation on the rudiments of zoology as a pre-requisite to their holding 
even the lowest grade teacher’s certificate. Although such arequisition 
is not in force in Wisconsin, yet most teachers so fully realize the utility 
of a knowledge of this branch of science, as well as its availability in the 
direction of developing the perceptive faculty, that they are disposed, 
so far as possible, to encourage research in this direction. So fully does 
the author of the present paper believe that certain qualifications, often 
regarded as the results of the exercise of a special gift, are due wholly 
to the use of cultivated perceptions, that he ventures to assert that if 
to a class uninstructed in zoology, but of otherwise average attain- 
ment, the question be put: How many legs has a spider? the few 
pupils giving acorrect answer, pitted against the remainder ina spell- 
ing match, will come off victorious in nearly every instance. 

The principal difficulty in attempting to explore a portion of the 
domain of zoological science is to determine in what direction we can 
put forth our efforts with the fairest prospect of success. It is not neces- 
sary to explore regions with which every one is already perfectly fa- 
miliar. It is by no means conducive to mental growth for a teacher 
to spend her time in interrogating her coming presidents as to the 
number of legs a cow has, or whether a cow has two or more horns. 
Object and oral lessons with regard to things about which one either al- 
ready knows sufficient or justly cares to know nothing, have deservedly 
brought some modern methods into disrepute. If, however, the same 
time and strength be expended in some direction where new and use- 
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ful facts to be acquired are continually met with, the curiosity is stim- 
ulated at the same time that the perceptive faculties are constantly 
strengthened, and their use in other directions rendered all the more 
effective. 

Let us, then, invite our pupils into a comparatively new world. Let 
us interest them in the forms and in the habits of the myriad insect 
inhabitants of the air, the earth, and the flood. 

Our first opponents will be the conservative parents, who are al- \ 
ways opposed to anything new, as though it must be of necessity 
wrong. For the father, who is either a farmer or necessarily inter- 
ested in agricultural products, it will be sufficient to talk of the eco- 
nomical view of the case. We have both beneficial and injurious in- 
sects. It is as important that the first be carefully protected, as that 
the latter be ruthlessly destroyed. The Coccinellidw, by preying 
upon plant lice, doubtless preserve various kinds of vegetation from 
entire extermination, and it is no hyperbole to say that the Ichneu- 
monidee, by destroying the thousands of caterpillars which they infest, 
save as much to the horticulturist and to the farmer, as the potato 
beetle, and the cotton worm, and the army worm destroy. For the 
conservative mother there must be another line of thought. She } 
will be sure that the children will be poisoned to death by the bites 
or stings of the “ nasty insects.” It will take patience to make her 
believe that most insects, most spiders, and most snakes are thor- 
oughly innocuous. Spiders, short of the tarantula, are terrible only 
in appearance; there are, perhaps, not more than half a dozen species 
of venomous snakes in the United States; and wasps and bees rarely 
pick a quarrel. These facts should be encouraging. To the last state- 
ment, it may be added that the gentlemen of the family are entirely 
trustworthy, and may be handled with impunity, as the stings are in- 
variably confined to the gentler (?) sex. 

But she may object, that she doesn’t want her children taught to . 
catch and kill insects. Such instruction will make them heartless, 
bloodthirsty, inhumane. As a question of ethics, however, what could 
she say to this? Which isthe better? that the beautifully variegated 
butterfly, in his magnificence, shall be treated with a drop of chloro- 
form or some other anesthetic, by means of which he shall sleep him- 
self gently into oblivion, and afterwards be the object of admiration 
for children who should be taught to wonder at the works of creation, 
and honor and love their author, or that he shall be battered by the 
winds and the rains until the inclement season of winter freezes his 
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life slowly away, if he has luckily escaped being torn in pieces while 
yet alive, in order to help fill the maw of some insectivorous bird? 

But, objections aside, are there any of the fraternity who would 
willingly do something in this particular direction? Assuming the 
answer to be yes, let us see what we can first do.* Let us secure a 
knowledge on the part of the pupils of what an animal is. It is 
perhaps needless to say that this definition must not be given to the 
pupils, but obtained from them. The words in which their thoughts 
are embodied may not always be the best, but they can be changed by 
judicious suggestions until the result embodies the three points of 
life, sensation, and voluntary motion, by which we provisionally segre- 
gate animals from other created things. 

Object lessons must then follow, hy means of which may be drawn 
from the pupils the various characteristics of the four main divisions of 
the animal kingdom. Tangible visible objects from which to educe 
these ideas are a necessity. A living snake whose vertebree may be 
felt, or a few still connected vertebra from the skeleton of any quad- 
ruped will answer the purpose—for the vertebrates; any myriapod 
(thousand-legged worm), easily found under stones, in damp places, or 
under the bark of decaying trees, is excellent for the illustration of the 
peculiarity which characterizes the articulates; snails, from the river 
or from the woods, supply material for developing the idea of mol- 
lusks, and we may even illustrate the radiates if we bethink ourselves 
of the crinoids which fill our lime-stone rocks, or of the hydra which 
may be easily obtained from almost any fresh water pool, in the sum- 
mer, and which a pocket lens will render sufficiently large for pur- 
poses of illustration. Star fish from the salt water, if obtainable, are 
of course excellent, and preferable for this latter purpose. Having 
thus fixed the four grand ideas which underlie the Cuvierian classifi- 
cation of the animal kingdom, let us not linger among the verte- 


* The author of this paper is not striving here for a philosophical representation of the de- 
ductive or inductive system of instruction, but is only trying to indicate a method by which,in 
his experience, he has succeeded in accomplishing results. He might insist that a practical 
mode must be philosophical, even though to some the plan here marked out may appear to be 
an unwarrantable combination of the two modes of philosophical disquistion. 

Many teachers will find a preliminary lesson advantageous. This lesson should develop: 

1. Definition of natural history, as distinguished from political or national history. 


2. Some distinguishing characteristics of the three great kingdoms of nature: the mineral, 
the vegetable, the animal. 


8. The convenience of a separate investigation of these kingdoms, and the names of the sci- 
ences hence resulting, to-wit: mineralogy, botany, zoology. 
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brates where most are at least fairly well acquainted, but let us turn 
our atiention to the sub-kingdom or branch articulates.* 

Let the pupils then be encouraged to bring in representatives 
of the branch of articulates, of any kind whatsoever. By this means, 
sufficient material will soon be collected to enable the pupil himself, 
under the guidance of the teacher, to form a division of the branch 
somewhat as follows: 

1. Articulates with six, eight, or many legs; breathing by means of 
pores opening along the sides of the body; integument moderately 
hard. 

2. Articulates with ten legs; breathing by means of gills; integu- 
ment usually very hard, 

8. Articuiates with no legs; breathing through an exceedingly 
porous skin, or by frequently inconspicuous organs at one extremity 
of the body; integument soft. 

The learner will thus have separated the branch or sub-hingdom 
into three groups of individuals. These groups are technically de- 
nominated classes, the first class comprising tisects, the second crus- 
taceans, and the third worms. Thus all the articulates collected and 
examined have been arranged in these three classes. Any new cap- 
tures can at once be assigned to their proper place, and the nucleus 
ot a cabinet is formed. Henceforth let no member of a class be found 
away from his closely-related fellows, and among those whose rela- 
tionship is plainly more remote. Now to proceed. 

A closer examination of the individuals thus classified as insects, 
accompanied, or rather preceded, by still more extensive collections on 
the part of the pupils, will lead very easily to a further subdivision 
into groups. There will be found: 

1. Insects with three distinct parts to the body, viz: head, thorax, 
and abdomen; with six legs; usually with wings. 

2. [Insects with but two distinct parts to the body, the head and 
thorax being closely united; with eight legs; without wings. 

3. Insects with many distinct parts, from ten to more than one 
hundred; with two or four legs to each segment of the body below 
the head; without wings. 

We will denominate these groups swb-classes, and call them res- 


* It is of paramount importance that the correct term be always employed for the division 
under consideration. The teacher should not carelessly confound the words class, order, 
genus, etc., etc., but always give each its proper place and hence a definite significance; for 
here, as in every other direction, example will be found yastly more effectual than preeept. 
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pectively by the names true insects, spiders, and myriapods. Indivi- 
duals belonging to these sub-classes must now be kept by themselves. 
By this time, though reason asserts that our field of investigation 
has been constantly narrowing, yet experience has so sharpened 
the vision and whetted the appetite that a requisition upon the pupils 
for more materials wherewith to further sort out individuals by rea- 
son of other resemblances that force themselves upon their attention, 
will be filled at once, and so numerously that all will begin to believe, 
if not partially realize, that the portion of the territory to be sur- 
veyed is almost illimitable. O. S. Westcort. 


(To be continued.) 





SPELLING REFORM. 


| amin my seventieth year, and find the subject of English Orthog- 
raphy is, for the fourth time within my recollection, and for the fifth 
time within my knowledge, receiving special attention. 

1. When a boy, I recollect a book of my grandfather’s, in which 
the words were all spelied in the simplest manner, without commas, 
semi-colons, or other points in the body of the book, but in place 
thereof, a few pages of each in the last of the book, with direction to 
the reader to pepper his dish with them to suit his own taste. Of the 
history of this eftort to simplify our orthography, I have little infor- 
mation. ; 

2. About the year 1825, a Baptist clergyman in Vermont was im- 
pressed with the idea, that a large amount of time and money was 
needlessly expended in “ learning to spell,” and conceived it to be in 
the line of benevolent action to devise a remedy. Being a man of 
considerable talent, he succeeded in awakening an interest in the mat- 
ter, and in inducing frieuds to furnish means to publish several books 
with the words spelled in aceordance with his scheme. but after 
bankrupting himself and his friends, the matter was abandoned, and 
the world moved on as before. 

3. About 1840, there was another paroxysm. I was then teaching 
an Academy in central New York, and recollect a letter I received 
from a leader in the movement, proposing to make us a visit, aud to 
make our Academy one of the pioneer schools in this reform. In this 
letter, he stated that he had no doubt that “ within five years, all 
books and periodicals in the English language would be printed in 
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accordance with the advanced ideas.” It needless to say that his san- 
guine anticipations have not been realized. 

4. About 1858, I took charge, for a time, of what was then Brock- 
way, now Ripon College. I found there two students, both teachers 
of Stenography, and both having a wider reputation than was good 
for them as students, as lecturers before teachers’ institutes on the 
subject of Phonetics. Their spelling was, I hope, in accord with 
their reformed standard, for it certainly was not in accord with any 
other. Having to make more corrections in the spelling of their com- 
positions than was pleasant, I asked one of them to stop for a private 
interview, when the following conversation in substance took place: 

Teacher. 1 think you would do well to pay more attention to spell- 
ing, even if you have to pay less attention to other studies. 

Student. I have no patience with spelling, and I am confident that 
in a very short time, no one will be expected to conform to the pres- 
ent recognized standard. 

T. Fortunes have been expended in attempts to reform our spelling, 
but with no permanent results. Why do you expect to succeed when 
so many have failed? 

S. They failed because they did not go far enough. We propose 
to have a distinct character for each sound, and that no character 
shall represent more than one sound. 

T. In that case you will need to use new letters, and virtually to 
make a new language. What charaters do you propose to use? 

S. That has not yet been settled, but the matter is to be discussed 
at our next convention. It has been suggested that we might use 
Webster's notation, as far as practicable, so as to introduce but few 
new characters. But the subject is not free from difficulties. 

T. Why do you not make use of your short-hand characters, if 
they are, as you maintain, most easily made, and best fitted for the 
use designed ? 

S. That has been proposed, and I should favor it, and I think it not 
improbable, that at our next National Phonetic Convention, it will 
be adopted. 

T. Why not go a step farther, and make your short-hand phonetic 
alphabet, the alphabet for all nations, so that a given character shall 
represent a given elemental sound in whatever language? 

S. That, too, has been proposed, and I have little doubt, that within 
three years, a World’s Phonetic Convention will be called to meet at 
Paris, and that this will be adopted as the World’s Alphabet. 
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T. When your World’s Convention are together, and have adopted 
the improved and simplified alphabet, just induce them to let the same 
sounds represent the same ideas in all languages, and we shall have 
not only a common alphabet, but a common language for the whole 
human family. 

As our great rebellion began within the prescribed three years, it 
is perhaps allowable to attribute the failure of the scheme to this 
cause. At any rate, I think the World’s Phonetic Convention has 
not been yet called. 

5. It is now proposed to secure a simplification of our orthography, 
by a more gradual process; and many able scholars are giving the 
matter their earnest attention. It is to be presumed they have not 
undertaken so great a work without first sitting down and deliberate- 
ly “counting the cost”; without surveying carefully the difficulties 
to be encountered; without a definite idea uf the end to be ultimate- 
ly reached. I presume they “aim at perfection,” and will not be sat- 
isfied until we have a distinct character for every elemental sound, 
and no sound represented by more than one character. But how long 
will be required to attain this by a gradual process? Noah Webster at- 
tempted some reforms in the direction of simplifying our orthogra- 
phy, but with the weight of Yale and Amherst, and the common 
sense of the nation in his favor, the “ Cambridge swells” quote from 
Quinctilian, “ Usus est norma loquendi,” and challenge us to point 
out a case where the best Cambridge scholars have spelled traveler 
with a single 1, and so with other words; and so successful have they 
been hitherto in their clamor, that the red tape gentry at Washing- 
ton inform us that they have not felt at liberty to follow Webster, in 
deviating from usage, and have accordingly directed that in all rec- 
ords at Washington the orthography of Worcester and not of Web- 
ster shall be followed. If so little progress has been made in so 
long a time, in cases calling so loudly for reform, can any man now 
living expect the end prescribed to be reached within the time of his 
great-grandchildren ? 

But suppose the end reached, what shall be done with all the books 
now printed? Shall they be destroyed, and their place supplied by 
new books, printed in accordance with the reformed orthography and 
reformed characters; or shall we have two languages, the ancient and 
the modern English, like the ancient and the modern Greek, the an- 
cient American and the modern; the one to be studied for every day 
use, and the other for becoming acquainted with the writings of our 
predecessors ? 
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But lam pursuing this train of thought too far. My object in 
writing was to suggest a doubt whether, if the reform be deemed 
practicable, it is really desirable. Is not “learning to spell” as well 
fitted to develope mental power, at an early period of mental growth, 
as anything which can be substituted for it? 

One of the principal objects of study is to secure the power of con- 
centrating the thoughts upon one object, and shutting out every- 
thing else. This power is not acquired in a day. It requires a long 
continued process of study, just adapted to the power of the student. 
If the study is above the mental power acquired, it tends to weaken 
rather than strengthen; just as muscular power is increased by swit- 
able exercise, but weakened when orertasked. It is painful to witness 
the obvious over-strain of a bright little scholar, trying to analyze a 
problem too hard for him; and it is still more painful to know that 
the result of this over-strain is to weaken instead of developing men- 
tal power. 

It seems plain to me that memoriter studies should be almost ex- 
clusively pursued until the child is about ten years old, and this con- 
clusion seems to me to be borne out by an unusual amount of 
experience in teaching. Among these memoriter studies, learning to 
spell seems entitled to the highest place, and next to it the tables in 
arithmetic, including addition, subtraction, multiplication, and divi- 
sion, with those of compound numbers; and next, suitable lessons in 
geography. 

Give me a scholar who at the age of ten is a good reader and spell- 
er; who can accurately and rapidly add, subtract, multiply, and 
divide, without pretending to give a reason why or when he should 
add, subtract, multiply, or divide; and let him have a_ tolerable 
knowledge of elementary geography; and if at the age of fitteen his 
attainments do not compare favorably with the attainments of those 
who have substituted something else for these memoriter drills, I 
will consent that you may attribute his failure to my fault, and 
not to that of his previous training. C. C. Bay ey. 

Waupun. 


Maw wastes his mornings in anticipating his afternoons, and wastes 
his afternoons in regretting his mornings. 

MAKE no more vows to perform this or that; it shows no great 
strength, and makes thee ride behind thyself. 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A writer in a former number of The Contemporary takes up the 
much discussed subject of pronunciation and spelling in our language, 
and makes some very pertinent suggestions to which we would call 
attention; for if anything can be done to simplify these difficult ac- 
quirements, no pains ought to be spared to accomplish that end. He 
attributes the present Jack of uniformity to the fact that at the out- 
set no principles were laid down by Anglo-Saxon writers, and when 
the Normans came into England, they added to the confusion already 
existing, by the arbitrary introduction of their own unsettled speech, 
which was soon further increased by Latin and Greek derivatives. In 
the development of our language there have been greater changes ir 
pronunciation than in orthography, and hence the suggestion is made 
that perhaps a return to original utterance, in many words at least, 
would greatly facilitate the acquiring of the language. This cer- 
tainly would be far easier than to bring about a uniform method in 
spelling. It is evident that the spelling has been comparatively sta- 
ble. It is therefore more reasonable to change that which is already 
mutable, than to remodel that which is fixed. Another rea- 
son for making the change in pronunciation is that the spoken lan- 
guage is far less extensive and copious than the written, and hence 
the labor would be proportionately less. Even if the plonetie sys- 
tem of spelling were introduced, there would still be the necessity of 
learning first of all the right pronunciation. A few examples will il- 
lustrate these points. 

Take the words sou/ and sole, the Irish pronunciation of the first 
word, soil, would at once distinguish it from the other, and besides 
would allow us to give the original, and probably the correet 
sound to the word—and this leads us to the statement that what we 
eall * Trish brogue” is in many instances the correct method of pro- 
nunciation,. 

To show the corruption of pronunciation, take that class of words 
in which ¢ is followed by a consonant, lord, hard, pork, and instead 
of giving the full rich sound of 7, the words are corrupted into laud, 
haad, pawk, and this pronunciation is not ouly given in the fashion- 
able circles of English society, but we hear it among the swells of 
our country. In such case the lower classes have given the tone to 
the upper, for originaily this debased pronunciation belongs to the 
uncultured and ignorant. It is only a short time since we heard a 
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young man crying out, as he passed along the aisles in the cars, aw- 
in-jiz, aw-in-jiz? paas, paas? Of course, he meant oranges and 
pears. 

A lessfinfamous but hardly less corrupt pronunciation occurs in 
calling Derby Darby, Sergent Sargent, Greenwich Greenitch, or Nor- 
wich Noritch. The simple fact is that cultured people have learned 
these outrages from jockeys and plow boys. But how is the best pro- 
nunciation settled? The writer referred to answers: first, that is best 
which gives mentally most distinction of sense; second, other things 
being equal, that is best which is best heard. We have room for only 
a few illustrations under each had. 

There is a difference between the words for, fore, and four. We 
often pronounce them so nearly alike that that the distinction of 
sense is lost. An Irishman, however, would make the distinction 
clear. In the words flour and flower we fail to make the distinction, 
because we are so afraid of the letter r as to force a short vowel into 
the first word, and pronounce it flowar. In the words half and calf, 
we omit the sound of /. Originally the 7 was sounded, as it is now in 
elm, helm, shelf, etc. We have also given an arbitrary pronunciation 
to words beginning with ps, kn, and a few other double consonants. 
Now, in German or Greek, no one finds any difficulty in pronouncing 
these sounds, and nothing but laziness has induced us to make knave 
and nave, knight and night sound alike. So if the ps in psalm were 
sounded, we should never have seen the order, “send me 2 sam bux.” 
The second condition of right pronunciation, viz: that is best which 
is best heard, other things being equal hardly needs demonstration. 

Our purpose has not been to write out a theory on this question, 
but simply to call attention to a point in education which has always 
been considered a point of importance. Much time is spent in learn- 
ing to spell, and much that is certainly useless. We have arrived at 
a position, where a good speller gets no credit, but a bad speller gets 
muchshame. We are of the opinion that if more attention was puid 
to pronunciation, and some rules were settled on, ambiguities could 
be avoided and our language greatly simplified. T. P. Sawin. 

Janesville. 





NeveR open the door to a little vice, lest a great one should 
enter. 


WHat we need most is not so much to realize the Ideal as to ideal- 
ize the Real. 
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SIX REASONS FOR ABOLISHING TARDINESS. 


There is a very grave and serious evil connected with the attend- 


-ance on the public schools, which greatly cripples their usefulness. 


It is the carelessness prevailing among parents and children, concern- 
ing promptuess at school; and we beg for a thoughtful consideration 
of the reasons given below fora reform. 

No parent who cares for the best welfare of his children, can fail to 
be earnestly desirous that they obtain the best culture, moral and in- 
tellectual, which is possible to them. Hence he hasa right to demand 
that his own children and those of his neighbors shall be forming a 
spirit and temper, and acquiring habits which shall help them to be- 
come good and useful members of society. 

This, then, is the first argument which we have to urge. A habit 
of carelessness is fostered by tardiness, which will cling to them 
through life, and bring to themselves and their friends great unhap- 
piness. Reflect how many hours are wasted daily, how many valua- 
ble opportunities lost, by the pernicious habit of carelessness concern- 
ing appointments. 

Second. A spirit of lawlessness is thus engendered, which in after 
life brings forth bitter fruit. Continual transgression of a known law, 
which is understood to be just and right, cannot fail to produée con- 
tempt for all law. 

Third. A spirit of selfishness is cultivated; for, if by making a lit- 
tle greater exertion, so much benefit might result to a school, it is cer- 
tainly cultivating a selfish love of ease to refuse to make that exer- 
tion. 

Fourth. A spirit of cruelty is fostered, for a pupil must harden his 
heart when he declines to discontinue a practice which so annoys his 
teacher. 

Fifth. A pupil loses that pride in his school, which leads him to 
strive to make it distinguished for its high merit. And every teacher 
knows there is no more inspiring motive than this to incite scholars 
to high and noble endeavor. 

Sixth. And this is a serious point —the child loses a portion of 
his own self-respect. We long to see our boys manly, and our girls 
womanly, and to that end we should leave no means untried to culti- 
vate in them that honest pride of character which scorns to do that 
which has once been shown to be wrong or foolish. 
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Parents, let us think on these things. A high trust is confided to 
our care, and let us fear to mar the work we are trying to accomplish 
—the building up of a fine and noble character — by our thought- 
lessness or our selfishness. A. R. Spraeur. 

Kransville. 





SELECTED. 


SKETCHES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN.— VIL. 
JOHN P, FUCHS AND OTHERS. 


The selection of John P. Fuchs, M. D., as special instructor in the 
German and French languages, by the regents, in 1854, followed by 
his appointment to the chair of modern languages and literature, in 
1855, resulted in his having but a brief connection with the institu- 
tion, at that period, as he resigned his professorship the next year, to 
locate in Milwaukee, where he published and edited a newspaper 
during the Fremont campaign. However, upon the resignation by 
Prof. Pickard of the chair previously oceupied by himself, he was 
again, called to that office. This was in 1861. He discharged the 
duties of the position until the autumn of 1867, when his chair was 
abolished. 

Dr. Fuehs was born in Paramaribo, Surinam (Dutch Guiana), in 
1823. His father was a German from the Rhine provinces of Prus- 
sia. The son left South America in 1831, for Holland, where he went 
to school. At the age of sixteen, he entered the Friedrich Wilhelm 
gymnasium at Cologne, but soon returned to Holland to attend lec- 
tures at the university of Leyden. He afterward studied at the uni- 
versities of Bohn, Heidelberg, and Berlin. At the age of twenty-five 
he was able to pass government examination, and was awarded the 
title of doctor of medicine. He then went to Paris and practiced in 
the public hospitals, paying especial attention to surgery. 

In 1849, Dr. Fuchs visited the United States, but soon returned to 
Europe. where he married, coming again to this country in 1851, to 
stay permanently. He lived first in Philadelphia. He emigrated to 
Wisconsin in 1854, when he became a resident of Madison, and soon 
commenced instruction in the University. After leaving the institu- 
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tion, in 1867, he returned to Milwaukee, to teach in the high school 
of that city. He afterward moved to Chicago, and engaged in the 
practice of his profession, where he died on the sixteenth of Novem- 
ber, 1876. Dr. Fuchs was a close student, and skillful as a physician 
and surgeon. He wrote for numerous domestic aud foreign periodi- 
cals. 

The resignation, in 1855, of Prof. Fuchs left vacant the chair of 
modern languages and literature in the University, which was filled 
the next year by the election of Auguste Kursteiner, J. U. C. Prof. 
Kursteiner continued to occupy the chair until 1858, when, in July 
of that year, by an ordinance taking effect on the fourth Wednesday 
of September following, the regents declared ail schools or chairs of 
instruction abolished, and all appointments to the same null and void. 
Upon the “reconstruction” of the University, under this ordinance, 
Prof. J. C. Pickard was elected to the place previously occupied by 
Prot. Kursteiner. 

In August 1868, the regents of the University elected Addison Em- 
ery Verrill A. M., to the chair of comparative anatomy and entomol- 
ogy, his instruction to be given by lectures. He continued a non- 
resident professor of the institution until June 1870, when he resigned. 
Hé was born at Greenwood, Maine, the ninth of February, 1839, and 
was educated at the Lawrence scientific school, Harvard University. 
Since 1864, he has been prosessor of zoology in Yale College, and is a 
member of numerous scientific societies. He has published largely 
upon zoology in American scientific periodicals. Prof. Verrill has 
been one of the associate editors of the American Journal of Sciences 
and Arts (Silliman’s) since March, 1869. Among scientists of the 
United States. he occupies a prominent position. His residence is 
New Haven, Connecticut. 

The board of regents, at their January meeting, 1857, created by 
ordinance, a department of theoretic and practical engineering, but 
deferred for a time the election of a professor to the chair thus estab- 
lished. Instruction was subsequently given by Thomas D. Coryell 
in that department — continued by him until the beginning of the 
civil war, when it was laid aside. However, the taking charge by 
Colonel W. R. Pease, in 1868, of that department so long vacant but 
then known as that of “engineering and military tactics,” resulted 
in its complete organization. In 1869, the regents changed the chair 
to that of “ military science and civil engineering,” Colonel Walter 
S. Franklin, §. B., being appointed to fill the position. He contin- 
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ued in that office one year, when he resigned. Subsequently, “ me- 


? 


chanical engineering’ was added to the department.—C. W. But- 
TERFIELD, in the University Press. 





NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Normal Schools are solely for the purpose of preparing teachers for 
the public schools of the State. The results of the first school placed 
at Albany, at whose head stood the renowned and lamented David P. 
Page for five years, were so satisfactory that seven other schools have 
been organized in various parts of the State [New York], and sup- 
ported by liberal annual appropriations. There is really need of two 
more at least, if not of three: one in the Champlain district, one on 
Long Island, and one, perhaps, in the southern tier of counties; for 
the whole question of the value of our public schools turns upon the 
kind of teachers employed. A good teacher will have a good school. 
Stately buildings may affect the beholder, and costly desks make a pretty 
show, but they cannot educate. The tendency is to underrate the 
work of the man or woman who is to meet with the boys and girls of 
this generation face to face. One fact should be fixed — we cannot get 
too good teachers. ! 

The normal schools are necessary. But the present work of the 
normal schools is, mainly, to instruct the pupil in studies he should 
pursue elsewhere. We take the broad ground that the normal school 
should not be required to give instruction in reading, writing, spell- 
ing, and arithmetic. It can doa better thing for the pupil; these 
studies he can pursue elsewhere. The normal school should teach 
him what he could not get elsewhere — namely, the “ Principles and 
Practice of Teaching.” Suppose a young man proposes to be a 
teacher. He enters a normal school, and, being found deficient in 
spelling, ete., is sent into its lowest class. In the course of two or 
more years he may graduate. He now seeks a school, and finds out 
that he is not a first-class teacher, although a normal school graduate. 
This happens in many instances; the result is, the school is depreciated 
in the eyes of the graduate, and of the community. Now, this may 
result from two causes: First, he may not be of that kind of timber 
of which teachers can be made. If so, he ought to have known it 
before he gave two years of preparation, and the State ought to have 
known it before it expended so much upon him. Secondly, having 
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been required to give a great proportion of his time to text-book work, 
and very little to the practice of teaching, he really goes out poorly 
fitted as a teacher. The result is the fault of the school. 

What the State wants is good teachers; it expends $160,000 annu- 
ally for this purpose. This is not too great a price to pay; it can af- 
ford to spend $200,000. But is the present plan the one that will se- 
cure the best teachers, and the most of them? We think not. 

A better plan would be: (1) to admit no one who is not qualified 
to teach (as the popular saying is); (2) to begin to instruct them at 
once in the science of teaching. The point aimed at should be skill 
in instructing others; the pupil should feel every day that he is learn- 
ing how to manage and instruct a school; (3) to have a course that 
could be finished in about eighteen weeks, and to give all a certificate 
good for one year; (4) to have two such courses; each year; (5) to 
arrange so that pupils who desired five years, ten years, or life certifi- 
cates, could return after a term’s absence employed in teaching, and 
obtain more instruction and more practice in teaching. 

The result would be, that we should have 4,000 or 5,000 going out 
from the normal schools each year; for they, when relieved from the 
task of instruction in the ordinary branches, could partially prepare 
all who should enter as pupils. Those who were successful, would 
return for better certificates, so that, eventually, there would be a 
class to graduate from each normal school who would each _ be, from 
instruction and practice, skilled and successful teachers. 

The time has certainly come, when the normal schools can do more 
for the schools of the State each year, than send out between 200 and 
300 graduates. As many are women, and they are soon married, the 
influence of the graduates is constantly diminishing from the day 
they graduate. 

The writer is a graduate of the Albany normal school; his stay in 
the school was but little over one term. He felt then, and feels now, 
that the school was the foundation of his success as a teacher; but it 
was the instruction received in the Principles and Practice of Teach- 
ing that was a benefit. The instruction in the usual branches of 
knowledge is not superior in the normal schools to that in many other 
schools in the State. Those who come to the school to be instructed 
as teachers, should only ask specific, and not general instruction — in- 
struction to fit them as teachers, and which cannot be obtained else- 


where.— N. Y. School Journal. 
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COUNTRY SCHOOLS — ITI. 


Self-Improvement. —It is incumbent upon all teachers to continu- 
ally study and improve themselves. This is especially truein regard to 
those who, for any cause, have been deprived of the opportunity fora 
thorough professional preparation. The new subjects investigated 
should be in the direction of natural history, mental philosophy, and 
general history and literature, as these are most neglected. Several 
of these subjects may be taken up in direct connection with school- 
work, and the improvement of the teacher made incidental to his class 
duties. For example, a teacher has never studied botany, and he 
wishes to give some elementary instruction toa class of children upon 
plants. He would do well to procure some little work, like Miss 
Youmans’ * First Book in Botany,” or Gray’s * How Plants Grow,” 
for the purpose of getting the method of study. Then let him com- 
mence with the leaves, observing their form, edges, and structure, and 
so go on, by almost imperceptible steps, from an observation of the 
parts to a comprehension of the whole. The pupils would be greatly 
interested and improved by the process, but the teacher would receive 
the greatest benefit, and, by continuing the process, he has the power 
to make up, in a great measure, for previous deficiencies, 

The summer schools for professional instruction afford teachers an 
admirable opportunity for studies in the direction pointed out, and it 
becomes a question of grave moment, whether a teacher who neglects 
these opportunities, or who has not sufficient energy to overcome the 
ordinary difficulties in the way of attending these schools, has the de- 
sire for the improvement, the energy, and the will, which are necessary 
to successful teaching. 

Details of Work.— The course otf study prepared for country 
schools, is founded upon the same general principle as that for graded 
schools given at length in the chapter upon “Course of Study.” It 
was necessary, however, to condense the longer course in regard to 
time, and the studies to be pursued, so as to adapt it to the needs and 
conditions of the country schools. The problem to solve, was to pre- 
pare a course that should broaden the present instruction, introduce 
more rational methods, provide for more practical work, and stimulate 
teachers to higher endeavor, and at the same time not to set the standard 
so high as to be unattainable by a majority of teachers now employed, 
and so to act as adiscouragement rather than an incentive to effort. The 
changes in the present practices which this course of study proposes 
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are entirely practical, as has been proved by actual trial in many 
schools, and there is no good reason why the better results which will 
follow from the adoption of this improved course may not be realized 
in all parts of the country. 

The Alphabet. — Pupils should be taught to read by the word or the 
sentence methods. The unit of attention, in the former, is the word; in 
the latter, the sentence. The former is better known, and more ex- 
tensively practiced; but the latter, which is comparatively new, is 
doubtless more philosophical, and will lead to better results, when 
adopted. The details of these methods must be obtained from manu- 
als of insruction, or from living teachers. By either of them, the 
letters are learned incidentally, while the pupil is intent on the idea 
or thought represented, and the least possible amount of time is di- 
rectly spent for this purpose. 

Reading. — Sentences should always be read asa unit, and the pupil 
should not be permitted to pronounce each word as though discon- 
nected from the others. Im all primary reading, pupils should fully 
understand the thought before trying to express it. They should 
never be allowed to read what they cannot understand, and they should 
always express the thought from the book, as they would the same 
thought in conversation. By observing these simple directions, the 
conventional school-drawl may be broken up, root and branch, and an 
onerous mechanical exercise may be changed into an interesting and 
intelligent one. 

Spelling. — An almost complete revolution is recommended in teach- 
ing the art of spelling. As soon as the pupil learns a single word or 
sentence, let him be taught to copy it on hisslate. The first copying 
should be with the printed characters, to more quickly familiarize him 
with the form of the letters, but these should gradually give place to 
the script letter, so that by the end of the first year script letters 
are used exclusively. This copying of lessons from the chart 
and book should be continued as a daily exercise for at least three 
years, although it will not be necessary to copy all the lessons. Be- 
fore the close of the first term, the pupil should also commence writ- 
ing descriptions of objects, beginning by telling one thing, and increas- 
ing the amount until full descriptions are given. In this way, spell- 
ing and penmanship are both taught incidentally while other lessons 
are studied, and the time for teaching them directly is saved. By this 
method, the pupil never guesses at the spelling of a word; never spells 
orally except with the written or printed characters before him; never 

2— Vol. IX.— No. 3 
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hears or sees a misspelled word; and he spells every word he knows 
correctly. The words that he does not know, he does not try to spell 
until he has looked them out, and this leads to good spelling all the 
time. 

Object-Lessons. — The object-lessons are systematized, and from the 
very first are made to include the element of the sciences. They are 
made so progressive, that any teacher of ordinary intelligence can give 
them, and gradually become acquainted with the science of which 
they form a part in the way already pointed out. More or less time 
may be given to this part of the instruction, depending upon the con- 
dition of the school and the skill of the teachers. It may be made 
to constitute the best half of teaching, awakening mental activity, 
and storing the mind with the most useful knowledge. These object- 
lessons may frequently be made general for the whole school, thus af- 
fecting another saving in time. 

Rural Affairs. — It is a fact much to be deplored, that in country 
schools there are no exercises which take into consideration country 
life. The occupation which absorbs the greater part of the people, 
and all its varied and contingent interests, are scarcely recognized in 
school-work. Children, fresh from the farm, with an extensive, but 
unsystematized knowledge of the farm processes, and an active inter- 
est in them, are set to tasks which have no relation to these activities, 
and which usually are abstract and uninteresting. A rational system 
of instruction would seem to indicate that the first step in the school- 
work shall be to make the child conscious of what he already knows, 
to arrange knowledge in proper order, and to stimulate observation 
and inquiry in the very direction in which the mind has already been 
developed. 

These country children know a great deal about plants, their names, 
their forms, their uses, and their manner of growth. A little stimu- 
lus only is necessary to excite a great interest in the general] subject 
of plant leading on by short steps to systematic botany and vegetable 
physiology. They know also a great deal about domestic animals, 
their characteristics, their habits, and their products. Starting from 
this knowledge, it is easy to lead them to make further investigations 
in the same direction, cultivating their perceptive powers in the most 
efficient manner, and storing their minds with knowledge that reaches 
out toward the material word on the one side, and toward the phe- 
nomena of life upon the other, and indispensable as a basis to a wide 
and general culture. The knowledge which_the child has in regard 
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to bees and other insects; to the succession of farm processes from 
seed time to harvest: to the manipulations necessary to produce a crop 
and prepare it for the market; and to the processes and products of 
household labor and economy — all can be turned to good account in 
the process of education, doubling the interest in study and increas- 
ing the products manifold. 

In following this method, the teacher is but obeying one of the most 
fundamental of all the laws of mental development, proceeding from 
the known to the unknown, and making the previous experience of 
the child the basis for its future growth. Besides the advantage to 
the child itself, this method aids education in other ways. It takes 
away from instruction the reproach of being unpractical, it excites an 
interest in all school affairs on the part of all parents, and it leads to 
continually more intelligent action in home and farm affairs. We 
may hope it may also have the effect of leading to a higher apprecia- 
tion of country life, and of arresting the present tendency of migra- 
tion toward the cities, and the abandonment of the farm for trades or 
for the professions. — From “Principles and Practice of Teeaching,” 
by Jas. Jononnot: Published by D, Appleton & Co. 





THE “SPELLING REFORM.” 


When any one speaks of the “ Spelling Reform.” he is immediately 
met with such inquiries as these: What is meant by this “ reform?” 
Where and how did it originate? What hasit accomplished? These 
questions I propose to answer briefly in the following sketch: 

In 1874, at the annual meeting of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation, held at Hartford, Connecticut, the president, Prof. March, of 
Lafayette College, in his inaugural address, introduced the subject as 
follows: ‘“ When there is talk of improving language, the first thing 
that a man who uses the English language thinks of is the spelling. 
It is of no use to try to characterize with fitting epithets and adequate 
terms of objurgation the monstrous spelling of the English lan- 
guage. If all the words in Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. and 
all beside that Dr. Fitz Edward Hall has found or made, they would 
hardly make a suitable impression in these days of exaggeration. 
Spelling is often thought of as child’s work, and of little serious mo- 
ment, but it is by no means so. The time lost by it is a large part of 
the whole school time of the mass of men, and with a large majority 
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of those who are said to read, and who can read if you give them time, 
it is a fatal bar through life to that easy and intelligent reading which 
every voter, every human being ought to have ait command.” At the an- 
nual meeting held at Newport, R. [., in 1875, the president, Prof. Trum- 
bull, of Yale College, again brought the subject before the association. 
In his address he said: ‘There are indications of increased interest 
in this subject. The popular mind seems awake as never before to ap- 
preciation of the difficulties, eccentricities and absurdities of the stand- 
ard English cacography. The ‘spelling matches’ which last winter 
became epidemic, had their influence by bringing more clearly to pop- 
ular apprehension the anomalies of the current orthography, and dis- 
posed many to admit with Mr. A. J. Ellis, that ‘to spell English is 
the most difficult of human attainments.’ Among scholars there is 
little difference of opinion on the main question—Is reform of the 
present spelling desirable?” Subsequently at that meeting, a com- 
mittee, consisting or Profs. Whitney, Trumbull, Mareh, Child and 
Haldeman, was appointed to take the matter into consideration and 
report at the next meeting. : 

At the meeting, held in New York in 1876, the committee pre- 
sented a report containing, in eight sections, a statement of funda- 
mental principles im accordance with which reform should be at- 
tempted. Briefly summarized, these declare that while the sole oftice 
of alphabetic writing is to represent spoken speech, yet a representa- 
tion of the nicest varieties of articulation is not needed, and room 
may be left for individual and local peculiarities; that in changing 
the mode of writing a language, regard must be had to what is pos- 
sible as much as to what is desirable; that the first step is to break 
down the prejudice which regards the established modes of spelling as 
having almost a sacred character and as being in themselves prefera- 
ble to others; and that the Roman alphabet is too widely and firmly 
established to be displaced, and that in adapting it to improved use 
for English, efforts should be directed toa uniform use of it in con- 
formity with the usage of other nations. This was along step in the 
right direction. It gavea safe starting-point. That starting-point 
was the Roman alphabet which contained originally but eighteen ar- 
ticulations, every one of which is.in general use, not only in our al- 
phabet, but also in that of other languages. The committee deter- 
mined to make this the basis of their plan, and accordingly at the 
next meeting of the association, held at Baltimore in 1877, it made a 
report in which it was stated that there are eighteen Roman letters, rep- 
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resenting in English nearly the same elementary sounds which they 
represented in Latin, and that four other consonant sounds have now 
special signs appropriated to them, and consequently the following 
twenty-two letters shall remain as now: a (as in far), b, ¢ (=k), d, e, 
f, g (as in go), h, i (as in pit), 1, m,n, o (as in so, go), p, r,s, t, u (as 
in full, pull), v, w, y (as in yet), z. Thereare three short vowels un- 
known to the early Romans, and without proper representatives in 
English, for which we need new letters. These are the vowel sounds 
heard in cat, not, but, and for these new letters, modifications of a, 0, 
and u are proposed. We have five elementary consonants represented 
by digraphs, viz.: th (as in pith), th (=dh as in then, thine), sh, zh (as 
in azure, fusion), ng (as in sing). For these and for the two sounds 
represented by ch (as in church), and g=j (as in gin, jet), new letters 
are wanted. Thus according to this scheme, the alphabet consists of 
thirty-two letters, ten of which are new to us, although the early 
English (Anglo-Saxon) had a character to represent the sound of a in 
that, and distinguished th (as in thin) from th=dh (asin then), the 
the latter being simply a crossed d. Were we now to use all these 
new characters at once, it would make a great change in the looks of 
many words, and consequently the committee recommended the grad- 
ual introduction of new letters and spellings, such for example as the 
use of only those new letters which resemble the displaced ones in 
form, and the dropping of silent letters. ° 

Dr. Trumbull, in 1875, in his address before mentioned, proposed 
that a list of words be made for which amended spellings might be 
adopted. Acting on this, and on the assurance that several infiuen- 
tial papers would use a few amended spellings, the association at its 
recent meeting, held at Saratoga in July last, recommended for gen- 
eral adoption in writing and printing new spellings for the following 
words: have, give, live, definite, infinite, are, guard, catalogue, though, 
through, wished, these words being representatives of classes in which 
changes are desirable and easy to make. In their changed spellings 
these words appear in the following form: hav, giv, liv, definit, infinit, 
ar, gard, catalog, tho, thru, wisht. The chief change, it will be seen, 
consists in dropping silent letters, especially final mute e after ashort 
vowel, as is illustrated in the first five of the above words. These are 
good examples of the proposed “reformed spelling.” Are they really 
the frightful destruction — bringing havoc, making the foes of En- 
glish, which many supposed them to be? Are they not rather the dic- 
tations of common sense trying to tear itself loose from the unreason- 
able bonds imposed by expediency and sanctioned by custom? 
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Such has been the action ot this learned body of men, the origin- 
ators and promoters of this movement which promises so much for 
the bettering of our language. Out of their action grew the Inter- 
national Convention held at Philadelphia, August 14-17, 1876, and in 
that convention originated the Spelling Reform Association, which 
has taken up and is now carrying on the work begun by the older 
society. The association held its first meeting at Baltimore in 1877, 
and adopted the alphabet and recommendations of the Philological 
Association. At the annual meeting in July last, the number of 
words for which new spellings are recommended, was limited to three 
of those above given, viz.: have, live, give, which exemplify but one 
principle — the omission of mute e after a short vowel. The reasons 
adduced for this were that more extensive changes would not receive 
such general adoption, that compositors and proof-readers could 
easily follow these few changes, and that, while they would puzzle no 
one, these changes would accustom readers to the beginnings of a re- 
form, and would impress them with the idea that a reform is desira- 
ble. — R. H. Caroruers, in Pa. School Journal. 





MORAL EDUCATION. 


3y this is meantzthe kind of education a human being should re- 
ceive at all hazards. So many still think it is done by sermons! So 
many still think only clergymen ean do it! So many still think it 
van only be done by professing Christians! So many still think it is 
of no consequence,! And worse yet, so many are utterly incapable in 
spirit, life, or knowledge to instruct in morals! How can a young 
girl of no seriousness of character, whose whole soul is given to her 
ringlets, make any serious impression upon her pupils? The folly of 
most of the so called educational official action will make its appear- 
ance at last in the way the public live. There never was greater hol- 
lowness in life than at¥present; and how can it be otherwise? John 
Jones gets John Smith in the adjoining school district, to give his 
son or daughter a“ place to teach.” They neither of them think that 
THE SCHOOLS ARE FOR THECHILDREN. Not at all that, but to give Lucy 
Jones achance to earn some money; she don’t expect to teach morals; 
she couldn't. Thus have our schools fallen ! 
A valued correspondent sends us an article from the Z’ribune on this 
theme: 
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‘* President Chadbourne, of Williams College, said to the Massachu- 
setts teachers, at their recent meeting: ‘If all moral and religious 
education is neglected, we shall some day be swallowed up by corrup- 
tion. We want the same deep sense of responsibility and moral hon- 
esty that the Puritans possessed, though we want by no means to go 
back to those days. Enforcement of the principles of honesty, love 
of law, respect of labor, should never be forgotten, and we should ever 
aim to develop honest manhood and womanhood. Education does 
not consist in mastering languages, but is found in that moral train- 
ing which extends beyond the school room to the playground and 
street, and which teaches that a meaner thing can be done than to fail 
in a recitation.’ 

“If it be good to find a college president interesting himself in the 
common schools, it is doubly good to have from his lips a presentation 
of the greatest need of those schools. For, assuredly, there is no 
larger want in them just now than the want of simple, practical, 
moral training. Education, in its true sense — to amplify President 
Chadbourne’s sentence —is not the cramming of certain facts and 
rules into the hard little head of a young Adam; it is the training 
that shall make his mind and moral nature malleable for the work of 
life; that shall cultivate honesty as well as mathematical capacity, 
truthfulness as well as linguistics, that shall send the boy out to his 
labor with a clean soul as well as a clever head. 

“Of course, there would be no use in expecting in the Gradgrind 
sort of teacher the moral inspiration that could make him guide, with 
a practical little sermon here and there, his group of boys to higher 
life. But the teacher who goes to his work with his sense of its im- 
mense importance, with a realization of his obligation to something 
higher than a board of education — sucha teacher holds a tremendous 
power in heart and voice. In heart we say —for it is the practical 
Christianity that moves to good living and thinking that is wanted, 
rather than the cut-and-dried morality of a third-rate dogmatist. A 
child may be given an upward bent with a single sentence coming in 
a happy moment, but that sentence must be a thing of spirit; never 
mind the form. We do not advocate long moral sermons in the schools, 
but let there be aconstant current of quiet instruction in the things that 
go to make men and women true, honest, and high-minded. Fifteen 
minutes, for instance, could well be spared from a day’s German in- 
struction if they went to make two or three boys feel keenly that cru- 
elty, of which there is far too much in schools, was a stupid and sneak- 
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ing thing. Notlong ago, in a Western school, a boy received such sav- 
age and merciless treatment from his mates that he died a day two after 
from his injuries. What sort of education is it that does not teach 
children to feel themselves degraded by brutality like this? It is folly 
to leave all moral training to home and parents; the hours in which 
a child comes under those influences are more than balanced by the 
hours of school and play. Instruction in good living, if it be not 
continuous, like daily bread and sunshine, is of small account; and 
instruction in good living, given constantly, with simplicity, with 
heartfelt sincerity and kindness, is what children especially need to 
receive from their teachers. What shall it profit a boy, if he leaves 
school skilled in figures, but untaught in the manly honor that would 
make him an upright man of business? Or a girl, if with her gram- 
mar and rhetoric she has not learned to speak the words of truth, of 
unselfishness, of Christian charity.— N. Y. School Journal. 





MORAL SUASION AND COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


Moral suasion is the best of school-masters, but how will he manage 
compulsory education? This is a serious question. Does not moral 
suasion need to be reinforced now and then by Mr. Hickory-Hazel- 
Come-Along? Would it not be better for certain obstreperous youths, 
whose ears are not open to the gentle tones of love and reason; would 
it not be better for society, to exercise a little coercion to force such 
youths to school, and make them behave themselves when there? 
Strange as it may seem, a large proportion of the friends of compulsory 
education laws are opposed to corporal punishment in the common 
schools under any circumstances. Unruly boys have no alternative 
but to “ be good” or go into the streets. 

An Indiana teacher has just been fined two dollars and costs for 
chastising a pupil. If the boy was as insufferable a torment as we 
have known, the privilege of trouncing him would be cheap at ten 
times this cost. But the generally approved method now, in all cases 
of insubordination, is tosuspend the pupil and report to the directors, 
who lecture the youth, and send him back or expel him from school. 
Without doubt, this is the easiest course for the teacher; simply to 
open the door, and turn the bad boys into the street, to find their way 
in time to Bridewells, reform schools, and county jails. What say 
the champions of compulsory education to this? Is this what you 
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want? If not, will it not be best for coercion and moral suasion to 
compromise, so as to keep school together? 

If anybody has followed the history of the boys who have been sus- 
pended and expelled from public schools, in any of our large towns 
or cities, he will confer a favor upon the tribe of naughty youths just 
fledged, and upon community at large, by giving them the benefit 
of his observations. Moral suasion is the best of school governors, 
but will some one please tell us how it is to benefit the boys who are 
bounced into the streets before they have made the acquaintance of 
this gentle spirit? There are still a good many people, including a 
number of school boards, who believe that the most of these boys 
would learn to take moral suasion, with a mild decoction of hazel bark 
at rare intervals, while without this corrective they would never acquire 
a taste for it. There is certainly very little moral suasion in the re- 
form schools to which so many unschooled boys are driven. Herded 
with thieves and pickpockets, they must learn to submit to jail disci- 
pline. A school board assumes a fearful responsibility when, in the 
name of moral suasion, it thrusts the youth of the commonwealth into 
lanes and alleys to avoid the disagreeable task of disciplining them in 
their schools, as good parents would do at home. “The whole need 
not a physician,” and if no children are allowed to remain in public 
schools except those who have been well governed at home, the task 
of the teacher and school board is greatly lightened; but how seri- 
ously are the benefits of the common school restricted? Now, that 
men are asking how far our system of education is responsible for the 
vices of the troublesome elements of society, would it not be well to 
revise some of our school rules which relieve teachers from educat- 
ing the very class of girls and boys who receive least wholesome train- 
ing at home, and therefore need public school training the most ?—Chi- 
cago Weekly Journal. 





Scoot GovERNMENT. — It requires coolness of judgment, evenness 
of temper, a sunny disposition, considerable knowledge of human na- 
ture, and ripe experience, to govern the primary school. The disci- 
pline there is not the rod, the frown or angry word, but love. The 
heart of the little pupil must be reached; but you can never possess 
it by harshness. The human disposition is so varied that the means 
you would employ to secure the earnest attention of one child would 
utterly fail you with another. Your resources must therefore be as 
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varied as the dispositions with which you have to deal. Discipline 
in such a case, whilst being a lively reality, must not be perceptible 
to the eye of the child. You must seem to govern, not by the rule of 
authority, but by the mild and tender dominion of love. When once 
confidential and loving relations are established between teacher and 
child, you are on the highway to success, for the same knowledge and 
skill by means of which you reached its heart will enable you to 
reach its mind. Such ability comes largely by nature alone, and 
sometimes from intelligent observation and practical experience, and 
whenever such ability is found, it should be placed where it can be 
made the most effective. 

The young teacher, just fresh from her own studies, is accustomed 
to the method of instruction through which she has just passed, and 
is generally oblivious to the fact that the tender minds committed to 
her charge cannot comprehend the mode of speech which it is but 
natural that she should adopt from her own experience. The result, 
too often, is that the judgment of failure is pronounced upon her. 
Intelligent relations cannot exist between her and her pupils, and the 
children, failing to become interested in her efforts, allow their minds 
to wander, and soon their little bodies sympathize with their minds 
and wander too, resulting in a perfect bedlam, with the school room 
in a state of anarchy.— Samvuen Harper, Esq, before the Pittsburg 
(Pa.) Teacher's Institute. 


ENCOURAGEMENT. — Pupils need encouragement to sustain, in- 
struction to aid, and direction to guide them. This is the legiti-. 
mate work of the teacher. But how shall the teacher encourage? 
How shall he instruct? How shall he guide? How much encour- 
agement would there be to a pupil in giving him a long rule in arith- 
metic to commit to memory, and then in keeping him after school 
hours to get it over, because he could not repeat it in the exact lan- 
guage of the book? How much instruction is there in such a course? 
In what way will such teaching help a pupil to become a better man 
or woman? The devil wants no better place to commit his most 
hellish deeds —that of blasting and stupefying and rendering thor- 
oughly impotent the minds of children and youth —than a school 
room where such teaching is done. He wants no better servant than 
the teacher who persistently follows such a course. If such a system 
of teaching were the prevailing practice, it would not be long until 
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we would be a nation of inearnate fiends. May God help us to root 
out the of profession of all such rote teachers. — Normal Teacher. 









































WHAT STANLEY DID FOR GEOGRAPHY. 


Stanley gave nine months to the exploration of the Lualaba, or 
rather to the Livingstone, as he called it, and as it must be called for 
all time. Before he went out on this mission we knew there were 
two rivers —the Congo and Lualaba. We knew that the Congo ran 
into the Atlantic Ocean, but its source was lost in cataracts. The 
Portuguese were content to scatter a few settlements about its mouth, 
and trade for gums and ivory along its banks. But it was an un- 
known river beyond the cataracts. We knew there was a river in the 
middle of Africa called the Lualaba; we knew it had a swift current, 
that it was a river of large volume. But beyond that we knew noth- 
ing. Some had one theory, others had another. Livingstone was 
convinced that it ran into the Nile, and who would question even 
the theory of so great a master? What Stanley did was to show 
that the Congo and Lualaba were one and the same; that the Congo, 
instead of losing itself among the rapids, was to force itself into the 
very heart of the continent; that the Lualaba, instead of going north 
and submitting to the usurping waters of the Nile, was to turn to 
the west and force its way to the sea; that these two rivers were to 
disappear from the map, and be known as one river— the Living- 
stone; that this river was to be 2,900 miles in length; that for nearly 
ten degrees of longitude it was to be continually navigable; that its 
volume was 1,800,000 eubie feet a second; that the entire area it 
drains is is 800,000 square miles —in other words, that here was an 
immense waterway 3,000 miles into the center of Africa, navigable, 
with the exception of two breaks which engineering science can easi- 
ly surmount —a waterway into a tropical empire, rich in wood and 
metals and gracious soil, in fruits and grains, the sure home of a civ- 
ilized empire in the years to come. As Petermann, the eminent Ger- 
man geographer, puts it, Stanley’s work was to unite the fragments 
of African exploration —the achievements of Livingstone, Burton, 
Speke, Du Chaillu, Baker, Cameron, of all the heroic men who have 
gone before him—into one consecutive whole, just as Bismarck 
united the fragments of the German people, lying about under 
various princes and dukes, into one grand and harmonious empire. 
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Even as Bismarck had created Imperial Germany, so Stanley created 
geographical Africa. — JoHn Russett Youne, in Harper's Magazine. 


LECTURES IN JAPAN. 


The lecture course in question has been in operation for about two 
years, and is certainly a most laudable enterprise, originating in the 
intense desire on the part of some of the younger men to popularize 
modern knowledge and modes of thought. Indeed, upon the young 
men of Japan rests its success or failure in the wonderful effort now 
being made to open it to Western civilization in its broadest sense, 
and there are many here who comprehend the immensity of the task 
and are resolved on its accomplishment. The lecturers in the course 
have hitherto been natives, but in the series to be given this year, 
Prof. Morse and myself have been invited to take part. The expe- 
rience of my introductory address was so novel that I can hardly ever 
expect to be placed in a condition more peculiar with surroundings 
more unusual to me. We rode in our jinrikishas to the theatre, the 
distance being two or three miles. Arriving at the door we removed 
our shoes, as shoes are never worn inside the houses here. The won- 
derfully clean and soft matting which covers the floors, takes away 
any unpleasantness which you may feel in falling into this custom, 
and, indeed, rather induces you to believe that it is the proper thing 
to do. Near the door we noticed a great number of small wooden 
tablets, with strings attached and numbers upon them. These were 
the “ checks” given for the shoes left at the door by the natives. One 
does not wonder at this custom after seeing the Japanese shoe, which 
is almost universally a kind of wooden clog, consisting of a wooden 
base, upon which the foot rests, elevated by two transverse wooden 
strips, which elevate the foot about four inches from the ground. I 
do not imagine that they tend to increase the ease or grace of pedes- 
trianism, but they possess many advantages as regards cleanliness. 
They are secured to the foot by means of two bands or ropes cross- 
ing over the front part of the foot, and secured by being held firmly 
between the great toe and its next-door neighbor. These shoes are 
quickly slipped off and on, and if the streets are quite muddy, the 
stocking or bare foot, as the case may be, may remain quite immacu- 
late. 

We were taken in by the rear entrance, and after being led up a 
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narrow stairway, we found ourselves in front of the audience. About 
six hundred persons were present, all seated upon the floor in their pe- 
culiar fashion, and listening quietly and attentively to the address 
which was being made when we entered. It was strange to see Scat- 
tered all over the house small trays containing teacups and a teapot 
full of hot Japan tea, which, by the way, I find a most agreeable 
drink. A great many were smoking, using their very diminutive 
pipes, the bowl of which will hold asmall pinch of tobacco. This, of 
course, requires that they should have the means of frequently light- 
ing the pipes, and with every teapot is found the answer to this de- 
mand in the shape of asmall box containing an earthenware jar filled 
with ashes covering a few live coals. The “hibachi,”’ as it is called, 
is one of the commonest sights in Japan. 

We were escorted across the hall in the rear of the speaker to a 
somewhat more exclusive place, on one side where the matting was 
covered with carpet, and there were actually a couple of chairs, which 
were offered to us, but we sternly resolved to have none of them, and 
seated ourselves upon the floor, among some of the Japanese officials 
who were present. 

When we arrived, the audience was being addressed by Prof. Kik- 
uchi, a native who fills the chair of Mathematics in Imperial Univer- 
sity. * * * * * * * * * * * 

Thus far the addresses were all in the Japanese language, but it was 
now my turn and of course an interpreter became a necessity. The 
Chairman arose and began talking to the audience, and hearing my 
name prononnced, I advanced and stepped upon the platform. After 
a somewhat lengthy introduction in which I could now and then de- 
tect the word “ America” and once the word “Ohio,” and which [ 
would have given something to understood, I began. I confess the 
situation was sufficiently embarrassing. I was standing in my stock- 
ing feet before an audience of five or six hundred men, all sitting 
upon the floor, aud not one able to understand a single word in the 
language I was obliged to use. I was greeted by hearty round of ap- 
plause which went far toward “ taking the edge off.” To one not ac- 
customed to it, speaking through an interpreter is no child’s play. 
There is no opportunity of getting warmed up to your work. No 
No sooner do you begin than you must stop. When you say a thing 
which you fondly imagine a good thing, you cannot detect the slight- 
est recognition of the fact in the face of your auditors. You must 
quietly wait and try to enjoy seeing them applaud the wrong man. 
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My interpreter was Mr. Agi, one of the native professors in the 
University, and I have every reason to believe that my words lost 
nothing of their value in the transformation which they had to un- 
dergo. My lecture on tnis occasion was only a short introductory ad- 
dress, in which I outlined briefly the subjects of which I should speak 
during the course. — Dr. T. C. MeNpDENHALL, in Ohio Ed. Monthly. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
ORDERS. 


Q. Is it the duty of the district treasurer to pay all orders, out of 
the funds in his hands, in the order presented ? 

A. Yes, if there is money in the appropriate fund. All orders 
should be drawn on the proper fund, in the form given in the code 
(No. 24, p. 138). The treasurer should govern himself accordingly, 
and not pay orders for repairs, wood, etc., out of the “ school money,” 
or money raised or received from the state for teachers’ wages. 

Q. Suppose the clerk issues orders on the treasurer, payable to such 
and such persons, or their order, can the town treasurer pay such or- 
ders out of the district funds in his hands, and turn over the same to 
the district treasurer, with remaining funds, having been forbidden to 
pay such orders by the district treasurer ? 

A. In the first place, the revised statutes (section 1675) provide 
that no school district orders “ shall be, or shall be deemed to be, ne- 
gotiable, according to the custom of merchants, in whatever form 
they may be drawn or made.” The town treasurer, therefore, has 
nothing to do with district orders. Whether forbidden or not, he 
pays them at his risk. If properly drawn, they would not be offered 
to him, probably. 

TAXES. 

Q. By mistake, the amount of tax returned and collected was $100 
short of that voted. What can be done? 

A. A special meeting can vote a tax, and to borrow the money, un- 
der section 474, following also section 427. 

Q. By mistake, the clerk returned a tax for $185 for repairs, instead 
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of $85. What shall be done with the extra hundred dollars? Who 
shall hold it? Is the clerk liable for the mistake? 

A. The money will remain in the hands of the treasurer, and, if 
not wanted for repairs, may, by vote of the district, be applied to any 
other lawful purpose. The clerk is not liable to any penalty for the 
mistake. 

LETTING TO LOWEST BIDDER. 


Q. Has the district a right to let the job of furnishing the wood to 
the lowest bidder, at the annual meeting ? 

A. No such power is given to a district, in section 430. They vote 
such a tax as may be deemed sufficient to secure a school house, and 
to keep in repair and furnish the same with the necessary fuel and 
appendages. The board is expected to carry out the vote or votes of 
the district, under sections 434 and 435. The district can make bar- 
gains or contracts only through its board. If the district instruct 
the board to let the job of furnishing the wood to the lowest bidder, 
they may feel at liberty to do so. 

(J. Can the county board let out the job of furnishing stationery 
for the county superintendent? 

A. The county board has nothing to do with the matter, 
except to allow the sum, within the limits of the law, certified to be 
necessary by the superintendent. The case is different as to other 
county offices. 

THE TEACHER. 


Q. The teacher was requested to keep the ashes in a barrel in the 
entry. The board and all others knew of it. The school house 
burned down, and it is thought the fire originated from the barrel. 
Is the teacher responsible ? 

A. No. He should have known better, to be sure, and the board 
also; but upon them rests the responsibility. 

Q. May a teacher forbid pupils, speaking a foreign language, to 
use it at noon and recess? 

A. No, that would be arbitrary. The pupils must have reasonable 
and enjoyable recess. They may be encouraged to use English, as 
much as may be, but not forbidden to use the language with which 
they are more familiar. It cannot be considered wrong, and is not 
forbidden by law. 

Q. I contracted to teach four months, at $1.25 a day. The board 
now claims that I must make up Thanksgiving, Christmas and New 
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Year's, because I did not teach on those days. Is this just? I have 
taught 80 days, including those three? 

A. Unless your contract otherwise provided, the 80 days, including 
the legal holidays, make the four months, whether you were paid by 
the day or the month. 

Q. If a teacher is hired at so much “a month,” and nothing fur- 
ther is said, is a calendar month to be understood ? 

A. No. The law interprets the teacher’s month (code, section 459). 

CERTIFICATES. 

(). When a new county is formed from another, are the certificates 
held by the teachers in the same valid any longer? 

A. They must be considered good for the whole territory for which 
they were given, until they expire by their own limitation, but sub- 
ject to the provisions of section 451. 

Q). A certificate having been annulled, on proof of lack of knowl- 
edge of arithmetic, may the decision be recalled, on request of all the 
district but one man, in order that the teacher may finish the school ? 

A. That would not be proper. It might be possible for the teacher, 
by diligent study, to become able to get a limited certificate in a short 
time, and then resume and finish the school. Of that the examiner 
would judge. 

CONSTITUTIONS AND MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

Q. Are teachers to be examined hereafter in the “ Constitutions ” 
and in mental arithmetic: I see the law is changed? 

A. Yes; the revision of the statutes omitted “ Constitutions ” from 
section 450, probably by inadvertence, but the legislature has restored 
them. Teachers are to be examined in “arithmetic.” The examiner 
will still test them in mental arithmetic, if he understands his duty. 
The one word covers the whole ground. The examiner will judge for 
himself whether it is necessary to have two sets of questions. The 
law intends no relaxation in severity of examination. 

WRITING LETTERS IN SCHOOL TIME. 

(). May the teacher suppress private letter-writing in school time, 
even if parents approve of it? 

A. Yes; that there may be order, pupils should spend school time 
in school work. If one may write letters, another may read novels, 
a third embroider, and so on. Of course letter writing, at proper 
times, as an exercise in composition, directed by the teacher, is very 
commendable. 
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POWER OF TEACHER. 


Q. Can a teacher require a pupil to study a given branch, if one 
named in the law, if the parent is opposed to it? 

A. The supreme court of this State, as has been repeatedly an- 
nounced, has decided that he can not; that if a parent directs that a 
child shall not study a certain branch, the teacher can use no com- 
pulsion in the matter. 

Q. Can a teacher use compulsion, in any case, in regard _to branches 
not required by law? 

A. Such branches are to be introduced into a common school, if at 
all, by the action of the board. It would be quite proper that the 
teacher examine as to the fitness of any pupils to take up such addi- 
tional branches. He would perhaps have done this already, and rec- 
ommended to the board the formation of classes in such branch or 
branches. It would not be his province in any case to compel any 
pupil to join such classes. Compulsion is always to be a thing of last 
resort, and in this matter especially, is not to be used by the teacher. 


TEXT-BOOK ADOPTIONS. 


Q. Are adoptions made under the former laws still binding after 
the three years expire, under the provisions of section 440, and until 
the State Superintendent consents to a change? 

A. Such adoptions are binding, as provided in said section. This 
is the proper construction to be put upon the last period of the sec- 
tion. Consent to make a change would ordinarily be granted with- 
out any difficulty, it may be presumed. 


INTRUDING PUPIL. 


Q. If a pupil, not having any right to attend the school, persists in 
coming, can such pupil be excluded from the school-house by force? 

A. This would be lawful. If circumstances are such that the 
teacher does not care to resort to force, then recourse may be had to 
the remedy provided in section 4572 of the revised statutes. 


ABOLITION OF A FREE HIGH SCHOOL. 


Q. Can a town which has established a free high school, vote to 
abolish it? 

A. No provision is made in the law for such action. Failure to 
vote the means to carry it on would have much the same effect. 


38 — Vor. IX. —3 
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EDITORIAL. 


AN examination of the Revised Statutes near the close of the session of the 
Legislature, revealed the fact that no provision had been retained by the reviserg 
to fill vacancies which might occur in the office of county superintendents. Un- 
der the old statutes, the State Superintendent was authorized to appoint persons 
to such vacancies. A bill restoring the former law passed both houses under sus. 
pension of the rules, and was signed by the Governor in the last three days of 
the session. 





Tue fact should be remembered by our county superintendents at their exam- 
inations this spring, that over three thousand teachers in excess of the number of 
our public schools, were employed in the State last year. This means the intro- 
duction of a large element of poorly qualified teachers, those‘ who reduce the 
average wages of competent teachers to the lowest rates, and drive such teachers 
from the service. It is an unpleasant duty, but one which must be sternly per- 
formed by these officers, to reject all applicants for certificates, who, in ability 
and character, are ill fitted to teach in our schools. Those who fail may grum- 
ble, and their unreasonable friends may threaten, but the welfare of the schools 
committed to the trust of the superintendents, demands imperatively this pro- 
tection from their hands. 





Tne law relating to the examination of teachers, was amended by the Legis- 
lature this winter. Hereafter, all applicants for teachers’ certificates, must be ex- 
amined inthe constitutions of the United States and of Wisconsin. This is 
simply restoring the provision on this subject, which was omitted in the Re- 
vised Statutes. 

Early in January, a circular was sent to the county and city superintendents, 
inquiring whether, in their opinion, the teachers should be required to pass an 
examination in the constitutions. Answers in the aflirmative have been received 
from nearly all these superintendents. On the point of making this study op- 
tional in the public schools, these officers are divided; the majority favoring a 
change in the statutes so that the study may be taught, like United States History, 
only in those schools which desire to pursue it. The law on this subject was 
not amended. But in practice, the constitutions are not usually studied in our 
schools, except where classes have been prepared to take up the study. 





On the 3d of this month, copies of the Annual Report of the State Superin- 
tendent were delivered to the members of the Legislature. The practice of wait- 
ing for the Annual Reports of other State officers to be issued, for more correct 
returns from school officers to be received, and for the accounts of the condition 
of the State, Literary, and Charitable Institutions to be published, before the Su- 
perintendent can obtain materials with which to complete his own report, 
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has prevailed for ten years, and cannot, under the present system, be avoided. 
No one would be satisfied with imperfect tables of statistics. One institution 
would complain if the report of another was included, and its own not pre- 
sented, and yet that one is not forthcoming until weeks after it is needed. 
The defect here experienced, may be partially remedied by the Superintendent 
issuing, on the meeting of the Legislature each winter, his annual statement, to 
be followed by the documents and the tables as soon as they are received and 
prepared. 


Tue State Board of Charities, in their Annual Report this year, referring to 
the action of the Trustees of the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, in the re- 
tention of the present superintendent, make use of the following strong and 
pertinent words: 

“Tf such men as have stood at the head of this school, and as are these trustees, 
are to be sacrificed to a wild, unreasonable public clamor, who, as well fitted for 
their work, will be willing to take their places? We appeal most earnestly to the 
people of the State of Wisconsin, to pause and consider these things. Zhe loud- 
est complaints against the characters of public men, not infrequently come from 
persons of the vilest habits of life. If an election or appointment to office is to be the 
signal for the foulest aspirations, then dishonest ambition will come to wear the 
crown of public honors, while patriotism and purity will shrink from exposure to 
the dangers of public life. 

We find that such of our citizens as become familiar with the condition of 
our public institutions, are the least disposed to find fault with their manage- 
ment, and are the most reliable in the support of their managers. We have 
found this to be especially true in the present instance. We have gratefully re- 
ceived many expressions of confidence and approval from our prominent and 
influential citizens. The demands of a mere clamor are always unreasonable 
and unsafe. The loss of public wisdom is a public disaster, as nothing can be 
so easily done and so well managed as when the press and people remain calm 
and impartial.” 





A coMPuLsorRy educational bill passed the Legislature at the last session, 
under the title ‘To secure to children the benefits of an elementary education.” 
It was ably championed in the Assembly by Hon, John Brindley, of Bosco- 
bel, who introduced the measure, and it received the unanimous support of that 
body. Inthe Senate, it was supported most earnestly by Hon. Wm. T. Price, 
the president pro tempore of that house, and passed by the vote of 20 to 7. The 
bill is similar to the one which received the favorable consideration of the As- 
sembly a year ago, and Was lost in the Senate. 

It is unquestionable that the more intelligent tax-payers demand that the chil- 
dren shall be educated in the schools which they are compelled to support. There 
is justice in their demand. Again, since the training of our schools tends to 
diminish crime and destitution, a much less number of our youth must not be al- 
lowed to reach maturity in ignorance of the common schoo] studies, and without 
an experience of the restraints practiced in our public schools. The purely vol- 
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untavy system fails in securing a large per centage of attendance of the chil- 
dren. In our cities, less than 49 per cent. of the children of school age attended 
the public schools last year. Of those between four and fifteen years of age in 
the whole State, only 69 per cent. were enrolled in that time in these schools. 
Only about 5 per cent. of the children were instructed in private schools. The 
great number of absentees from the schools must increase the feeling that more 
rigorous measures should be adopted to secure their proper education. 

The principal question now before us is, whether the people will observe the 
provisions of the law. Such a statute is very popular in European countries, 
where it has been tried a sufficient length of time, and itis said that no promi- 
nent man in those countries would now advocate its abolition. In some sections 
of our own country, the measure is growing into decided favor after being in 
force a few years. If the school boards of the State will take an interest in the 
law, and enforce it in a prudent and efficient manner, they will make it the 
source of incalculable advantage to the State. Let an intelligent and healthful 
sentiment in support of it be awakened throughout the State before September 
next, when it goes into effect. 





Not so many institutes as usual will be held this spring. More county su- 
perintendents are each desirous of securing a two weeks’ institute next sum- 
mer and fall. So much of the fund was expended last fall in conducting insti- 
tutes, that the committee in charge thought it best to discourage the organiza- 
tion of the usual number. Besides, they were deprived this spring of one of 
the regular conductors, who now serves as the President of the Platteville Nor- 
mal School. 

We have before referred to the fact that only about one-half of the teachers 
in our public schools receive any benefit from these institutes. Our leading ed- 
ucators take great pride in this means of instruction; and our teachers, who are 
thus instructed, are earnest in their praise of this work. We must expect this 
year a decided increase in the attendance. County superintendents will urge 
upon their teachers the necessity of reform in this matter. The school boards 
must not penuriously object to their teachers spending one or two weeks at the 
county institutes, during the term time of their schools. Persons who wish to 
prepare themselves for the exercises of the institutes to be held this year, can 
procure copies of the syllabus in advance from their county superintendents; 
and can thus be assisted to take a more active part in these exercises. 





Tue Legislature treated the Free High Schools of the State in a very generous 
manner the past winter. They passed, in the first place, a bill which allowed 
all such schools in operation under the old Free High School law, to receive 
their share of the State aid; as the Revised Statutes stood, only seven schools out 
of eighty-five could be thus helped. To this bill there was not expressed any op- 
position. As soon as it passed, the $25,000 raised last year toward the support 
of these schools, was distributed among them, on the basis of the provisions of 
the former law. 
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Subsequently, another bill was carefully considered in both houses, and this 
proposed radical amendments to the Statutes on this subject which had been in 
force since the first of November. In the Assembly, it was amended in several 
features. The limitation of five years in which any Free High School can be 
aided, was adopted. School districts not in cities or incorporated villages, but 
maintaining graded schools with at least two departments, and with twenty-five 
pupils prepared to enter High School classes, may be organized into Free High 
School districts. The provision authorizing the appointment of a committee to 
visit all the Free High Schools, and report upon their condition and compliance 
with the law, was rejected by the Assembly. This is a measure that should 
have been adopted, and will be demanded by neariy all the schools at no distant 
day. 

In the Senate, the bill was further amended by allowing the boards in charge 
of these schools to determine, with the advice and consent of the State Superin- 
tendent, the course of study to be pursued in the schools and the minimum 
standing for the admission of pupils on their examination. The principals of 
these schools must, hereafier, be graduates of Universities, Colleges, or State 
Normal Schools, or pass an examination in the studies which they are required 
to teach in these schools. The Senate, also, accepted the provision that the dis- 
trict boards of the Free High Schools not in cities, nor established by towns, nor 
in incorporated villages, nor co-extensive in their territory with such villages, 
shall be composed of the usual boards of those districts. The Dill, as finally 
enacted, received the almost unanimous support of both houses. 

A pamphlet edition of the law as amended, with proper instructions and ex- 
planations, will soon be issued by the State Superintendent. 

The several amendments of the general school laws will also soon be issued 
in pamphlet form. 


THE Statute relating to the annual reports of school-district clerks, was so 
amended this winter, that hereafter the classification of the ages of school chil- 
dren is not required. To return all those in attendance and not in attendance 
upon our public schools, who are in the three classes from four to seven years 
of age, from seven to fifteen, and from fifteen to twenty, demands a large amount 
of labor, and the statistics thus obtained are comparatively of little value. Some 
years, no notice has been taken of them by the State Superintendents, or by other 
school officers. This past year, special effort was made to ascertain the percent- 
age of attendance of the children between four and fifteen years of age, and the 
results of this effort are given in the Annual Report of the Superintendent. 
Next year, the clerks of the school boards will be requested to give only the 
number of children between four and twenty years, in the State, and the num- 
ber of these enrolled in our schools. This arrangement will be satisfactory to 
very many who have experienced great trouble in securing accurate statistics on 
this subject. 


AN amendment to the school law was adopted lately by the Legislature, limit- 
ing the amount of school district tax be raised annually. Hereafter it cannot 
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exceed five per cent. of the assessed valuation of the property in the district. 
The benefit of this amendment will be realized mainly in the northern part of 
the State, where the lands of non-residents or of large corporations have been 
exorbitantly taxed some years for the erection of plain school-houses, or for 
the maintenance of small schools. 





Tue law has been made very stringent in denying to any member of the dis- 
trict school boards, the privilege of teaching in the schools under their charge. 
It says that “no person employed as a school director, clerk, or teacher, shall 
hold the office of school treasurer in the same district.” 





No further legislation having been perfected this winter, in regard to text- 
books, the laws upon this subject of course remain in force just as they were. 
They are embraced in the following sections of the School Code, or the Revised 
Statutes: 430 (sub-division 13), 436, 440, 514, 503, 501. 





Messrs. CowPertuwalit & Co., Philadelphia, remind us, through their agency 
at Chicago, that Warren’s Geographies, Greene’s Grammars, and Monroe's Read- 
ers, are used in Wisconsin schools, and that the name of the firm should there- 
fore be added to the list on page 77, of the February number of the Journal. 
Address F. 8. Belden, Western Agent, 25 Washington street, Chicago. 


COURSE OF STUDY FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


Considering the liability of any thing attempted in this line to run into un. 
meaning, mechanical monotony, the following extract from the address of Pres. 
Sabin, of the Iowa Teachers’ Association, is worthy of consideration: 

“The attempt has been made to remedy some of the difficulties of country 
school work by county courses of study. If such a course tends to unify and 
simplify the work, the effort is in the right direction. If, however, it prescribes 
an undeviating line: if it marks out only a straight furrow in which teacher and 
pupil must walk, “ Indian file,” it will work only evil. There is no conceivable 
good in substituting one rut for another. Such a course may be made so help- 
ful and suggestive as to add to the teacher’s self-reliance; it may be so minute 
and imperative, as to form aconvenient crutch upon which the teacher hobbles 
over the ground. Itseems to me that a course of study for ungraded schools 
might be formed, setting forth what parts of each branch demand the most at- 
tention, and the essential relations of the various steps through which the pupil 
should advance, embracing also some simple instructions in methods. It should 
contain some suggestions and pointed cautions in regard to oral lessons; it 
should also be so framed as to render it easy for a pupil passing from the coun- 
try to a city school, to find a place in the grades with little loss of time. Some 
points easily attainable, which always characterize a good school should be 
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designated, with a few general directions regarding matters in which the County 
Superintendent knows his teachers and schools to be most efficient. 

The course of study which is most desirable, is one which gives the teacher 
something about which to think, as well as something to do; which awakens 
the teacher to newness of life; which gives hima sense of freedom; which 
maps out the course, points out the destiaed harbor, and leaves him to be Cap- 
tain of his own ship. 


SPRING INSTITUTES, 1879. 


County. Place. Time. Duration. Conductor. 
Portage......... Amherst ..... eee March10.. 2weeks.. Prof.Graham. 
Dane (1st Dist).. Sun Prairie...... March 24.. 1 week .. Prof.Graham. 
Fond du Lac.... Fond du Lac...... March 31.. 2weeks.. Prof. Graham. 
Green Lake..... Princeton........ April14... l week .. Prof. Graham. 
Richland........ Richland Center... March17.. 2weeks.. Prof. Salisbury. 
Rock (1st Dist).. Evansville ....... March 31.. 2'weeks.. Prof. Salisbury. 
Green...... eieiees) GUN smacenceeens April 14... 1 week .. Prof. Salisbury. 
Crawford........ Prairie du Chien... April21... 1 week .. Prof. Salisbury. 
QAM. 622 sec cee. Colby ...cecceses March 17.. 1 week .. Prof. Thayer. 
Clark......e0.- Greenwood....... March 24.. 1 week .. Prof. Thayer. 
Monroe......... Tomah..........- March 31.. 2 weeks.. Prof. Thayer. 
St. Croix........ Baldwin ......... April 14... 1 week .. Prof. Thayer. 
Outagamie... .. Appleton...... eee March 24.. 2weeks.. Prof. Emery. 
Columbia. ...... Portage ......0... March31.. 1 week .. Prof. Hutton. 


W. C. WuItrorp, 
W. H. CHANDLER, 
W. E. Smita, 
Institute Committee. 
Maprson, Wis., February 6, 1878. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


We are pleased to hear from a Wisconsin teacher in a neighboring State. We 
have frequently noticed that teachers who leave Wisconsin, by no means for- 
get her: 

Haran, Iowa, February 22, 1879. 
‘Supt. WHItTForp, 

Dear Sir: — Enclosed please find $1.00 for the Journal. I have read it since 
1870, and can not get along very well without it, even when outside'the State. 
You will doubtless remember me when I tell you that I ama member of the 
class of “74” from Platteville. You were one of the examiners. I have taught 
since that time, two years in Wisconsin and two in Iowa. I have a school of 
186 pupils now in three departments. We shall have four departments in the 
school during the summer. The country here is comparatively new, but is rap- 
idly settling up with people who are desirous of having good schools. 

Our salaries are good, viz: $100 per month for principal, and $50 for assis- 
tants. 
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T am glad to learn that Prof. Graham will do some institute work in this State 
next fall. I assisted in the four weeks institute held in this place last fall. We 
had between sixty and seventy teachers in attendance, most of whom were very 
desirous of fitting themselves for more thorough teaching, and better work in 
the future. We expect a larger class next fall. Very respectfully, 

W. W.G. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


GRUBE’s Metuop. Two Essays on Elementary Instruction in Arithmetic. B 
Louis Soldan, Prin. St. Louis Normal School. Chicago: Vaile & Winchell. 
44pp. Price 25 cents. . 

Grube’s Method discards large numbers, for children, and teaches all the oper- 
ations within the range of each of the small numbers, in succession, comparing 
each with the preceding one. The nature and benefits of the method can best 
be learned from the book. The writer proposes, if circumstances permit, to 
issue a primary arithmetic based on the same method. 


SitaTE DRAwinG Book. Messrs. A. H. Andrews & Co., of Chicago, have 
issued a third edition of Pres. McGregor’s nice little Drawing Book, which we 
have already noticed. The merit of the book is that the lessons are easy, prac. 
tical, philosophical, and progressive. 


CowreEr’s Task. J.P. Lippincott & Co. Philadelphia, have added to their 
list of Annotated English Poems, Cowper's Task. The list now embraces Gray’s 
Elegy, Goldsmith’s Deserted Village and his Traveler, Scott’s Lady of the Lake, 
and the Task, as above. Itis a good healthy sign that these standard poems 
are called for in the study of English literature. 


Tue ELEMENTS OF Encuisu ANALYsts. By. 8. H. Carpenter, LL.D. Madison: 

W. J. Park & Co. 

This book appeared some months ago, but we take occasion to say, as it is ad- 
vertised on another page, that like every thing else from Dr, Carpenter’s pen, it 
it is very terse and clear in statement, and accurate intreatment. A new system 
of diagrams is used, which is not so meagre as to be obscure, nor so complicated 
as to confuse. We think all teachers, who like to do good work, will like this 
book. 


Tur Ergutn ANNUAL Report of the State Board of Charities and Reform, a 
neat volume of 241 pages, discusses: I. The Board and its Work; II. Pauper- 
ism; III. The Labor Question, Tramps, the Insane, etc. (miscellaneous papers) ; 
IV. Crimes and County Jails; V. State Charitable and Correctional Institu- 
tions; VI. Private Benevolent Institutions. Anappendix contains a report on 
the Delevan Investigation, and a Paper on Religious Instruction in Public In- 
stitutions. The Report, as a whole, is full of interest. 
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Tue city of Neenah has let the contract to 
erect a new high -chool building for $14,510. 

TuE compulsory education law of this state 
does not go into effect before the first day of 
September next. 

DECORATION Day, May 30th, was made a le- 
gal holiday by the legislature of the state, at 
its recent session. 

GovERNOR Situ has appointed J. D. Wy- 
att, of Phillips, the superintendent of the 
schools of Price county. 

Tue cities of Seymour, Outagamie county, 
and of Ahnapee, Kewaunee county, were 1n- 
corporated by the legislature. 

SEVERAL county superintendents have al- 
ready spoken for two weeks institutes to be 
held in their districts next summer and fall. 

THE annnal meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association of Minnesota, will be held at Wi- 
nona, in August next, with Prof. Whitman, of 
Red Wing, as the president. 

Tue erection of Marinette county leaves 
Oconto county without a superintendent of 
schools, as Kev. L. W. Winslow, the former 
superintendent, resides in Marinette county. 

Supt. FLavin, of Dodge county, has issued 
a well-prepared and practical circular to the 
people of his district. It must aid greatly the 
school boards and the teachers in their work. 

SpeakER Ke Ly, of the Assembly, repre- 
sents, in his district, people who speak twen- 
ty-three ditfurent languages — all European. 
Some of these constituents never use the 
English. 

Pror, JEREMIAH 
one of the public schools of Chicago, has be- 
editor of the Hducational 


Manony, a teacher in 


come associate 
Weekly. He writes vigorous and readable ar- 
ticles. 


Supt. Puisrick, in charge of the educa- 
tional exhibit of this country at the Paris Ex- 
hibition, declares that the Cincinnati exhibit 
of schoiars’ work sent to Paris “had never 
had a paralle} in the world.” 

THE schovi board of Oshkosh have voted to 
purchase eight copies of Nicodemus and Con- 
over’s map of the state. They are for sale at 
the office of the State Superintendent for $4 a 
piece. The state furnished this officer with 
700 copies of the work, to be sold to the publie¢ 
schools and the public offices, 


Supt. CLARK, of the second district, Milwau- 
kee county, writes: ‘*I am pleased to report 
the schools in this district, as a general thing, 
Much ef this is 


owing to the institute of last fall.” 


in a prosperous condition. 


THERE is astrong movement in some parts 
of Massachusetts in favor of changing from 
the old-time custom of having teachers exam- 
ined by the town school committee, to the 
plan of examination by county boards. 


THE report is received that the legislature 
of Maine have voted to suspend the public 
schools of that state for one year. <A people 
who pay their female teachers such stingy 
Wages Cannot have great respect for education. 

Pror. Dwicut Kinney, principal of the pub- 
lic schools of Darlington, writes that they are 
In the high 
school, 68 pupils were enrolled for the winter 
jie expects that the attendance will be 


in a Most salisiactory condition, 


term. 
the sume during the next term. 


THE National Educational Association holds 
its next annual meeting in Philadephia, the 
last week in July. Already the people of that 
hospitable city have commenced preparations 
to receive and entertain the large company of 
teachers who will be in attendance. 


THE public school at Oconomowoc has now 
enrolled 330 pupils — the largest number ever 
in attendance. Of these, 58 are in Prof. D. O. 
Hibbard’s room, the principal. 
ment of the teaching in all the departments 
has been marked and satisfactory during the 
year. 


The improve- 


THE legislature of the state established 
three new counties this past winter: Mari- 
nette, New, and Price. The first is formed 
of the eastern portion of Oconto county; the 
second, of the western portion of that county; 
and the third, of parts of Lincoln and Chippe- 
wa Counties, 

A JOINT meeting of the teachers of Keno- 
sha and Racine counties was held January 
25th, at Union Grove. About fifty teachers 
were present. Among other interesting exer- 
cises, a spirited debate was conducted, in the 
evening, on the subject of ** Compulsory Edu- 
cation; * Supt. Sproat, of Racine county, lead- 
ing in the affirmative, and Supt. Mahoney, of 
Kenosha county, in the negative. The meet- 


ing was pronounced, by all, a success. 
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Tue school superintendent of Delaware is 
required by law to visit annually every public 
school in that state. 

Supt. MorGan, of Winnebago county, has 
completed the visitation of his schools this 
winter, and finds them all in good condition. 


Botu Green and Waushara counties hold 
their usual long term institutes this spring; 
the former at Juda, and the latter at what 
place we do not !earn. 


Tue high school department in the north 
ward of Waupun, under the charge of Prof. E. 
D. Hicks, has over 40 pupils in attendance, 
and has not had a case of tardiness in two 
years. 

Supt. Tozer, of Polk county, has been quite 
ill this winter, but is now so far recovered as 
to make arrangements for his spring examina- 
tions, which work he will prosecute ‘with his 
usual vigor. 

Supt. Rosy, of La Crosse, who, in addition 
to his other duties, taught in the second ward 
school as principal during the fall term, is now 
giving his entire time to the supervision of 
the schoois of the city. 

THE people of La Crosse are highly gratitied 
that the next annual meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association will be held with them. 
Every preparation will be made by them to 
render the meeting pleasant and useful. 

Pror. MiLter, in charge of the public 
school at Waukesha, writes: ‘The attend- 
ance is greater than at any other time since I 
have been here. That of the outsid» pupils 
has doubled in the last eighteen months.” 

Pror. A. R. Spracue, of Evansville, has the 
charge of an educational column, each week, 
inthe Evansville Review. His articles are 
usually original, and are well written and sug- 
gestive. Oneof them appears in this number 
of the JouRNAL. 


Pror. Park, of the Elkhorn Jndependent, 
lately published a vigorous editorial in defense 
of the county superintendency. He takes the 
position that the progress which our public 
schools have made in the last fifteen years is 
due largely to the work done in that office. 

Supt. WALKER, of Manitowoc, looked in up- 
on the legislature, as did a few other county 
superintendents, the last week in February. 
Both houses were under the pressdre of im- 
portant items of business, and gave these 
spectators a chance to see how they operate 
with their overcoats off. ? 

Pror. KENASTON, of Ripon College, has in- 
stituted, this winter, a system of survey in 
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ascertaining the depth and character of the 
basin in which Green Lake is situated. He 
finds the water to be 193 feet deep in some 
places, and very little sediment in the bottom 
of the lake. 


Supt. Norturvp, of Connecticut, says that 
nearly 95 per cent. of the children, 4 to 16 years 
of age, in that state, are now attending the 
public and private schools. He avers that the 
law for compulsory attendance has combined 
with the provisions for free schools in secur- 
ing this result. 

Eacu of the five ward schools in La Crosse 
is presided over by a gentleman principal. 
From three to four hundred pupils are receiv- 
ed into each school. These principals, and 
the teachers under them, exhibit a good deal 
of earnestness in their work, and take a com- 
mendable pride in their schools. 


Tue winter term of Ripon College has 150 
students enrolled. The institution is supplied 
with a large and able faculty. The buildings 
are finely situated, and are kept in excellent 
condition. Care has been. exercised to orna- 
ment the grounds with trees and shrubbery. 
There is a wholesome appearance everywhere 
about the college. 

Pror. J. H. Terry, principal of the high 
school at Mineral Point, delivered an address, 
Washington’s birthday, before the pupils and 
the citizens of the place, on “The Ancient 
and the Modern Statesman.”’ It was publish- 
ed, last month, in the Iowa County Democrat. 
It is a thoughtful production. 


Supt. Wyman, of Vernon county, regards 
his schools as now doing the best work they 
have ever done. He has visited most of them 
this winter. Ie has established the practice 
of placing each term before the pupils and 
teachers throughout the county some promi- 
nent subject, and then holding them to it, un- 
til the desired proficiency is reached. 

Tue s¢hemes laid and executed by both pol- 
iticians and educators in the state, and by 
persons outside the state to defeat the text- 
book bill in the assembly, would form, if writ- 
ten out, an interesting item in the history of 
text-book legislation in Wisconsin. The 
mooted point among them is, ‘* Who is to take 
the prize as the master of intrigue?” 

Pror. A. A. MILLER calls the attention of 
the teachers of Waukesha and vicinity to Miss 
Swart’s article on ‘**The Function of Geogra- 
phy in a Course of Study,” which he publishes 
in The Freeman, of that place. It will be re- 
membered that this article was read before the 
holiday session of the State Teachers’ Associ- 
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ation, and appeared in the January number of 
the JoURNAL. 

Pror. J. H. Gounp, of Madison, Wis., has 
arranged for the issue of several maps of coun 
ties in this state, to be printed either on card- 
board or thick paper. The plates of the maps 
are the same as those used by Snyder, Van 
Vechten & Co. in the Illustrated Atlas of this 
state, and are very superior. Accompanying 
each map is a full description of the area, sit- 
uation, and boundary of the county it repre- 
sents. They are sold at retail at 30 cents per 
copy; at wholesale for one-half this price. 

At the request of Prof. F. A. March, Presi- 
dent of the Spelling Reform Association in 
this country, Prof. T. R. Vickroy, a supervis- 
ory principal of the St. Louis public schools, 
has published *‘ A Fonetic Furst Redur, print- 
ed in the Alfabet and Speling ov the Speling 
Reform Asoshiashun.”’ It contains 48 pages, 
and can be had for examination or first intro- 
duction for 10 cents. It is issued by Van Ant- 
werp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Send for 
acopy. Ona single page of the book, we find 
91 letters saved by the new mode of spelling. 

Tue Jerald, published at Racine, asserted, 
ashort time since, that “It is the sons and 
daughters of the rich, and those who have 
leisure, who enjoy the benefits of the high 
school; and that the poor man, who has noth- 
ing but his little home, has to pay his share 
of the cost of educating the children of his 
rich neighbors."’ The Advocate, of that city, 
contained, a few days after, a list of the pupils 
in the Racine high school, with the following 
remark: 

An examination of the above list shows 
that of these pupils the children of mechanics 
number 45; merchants, 25; farmers, 15; day 
laborers, 15; sailors, 11; manufacturers, 8; 
traveling agents, 6: lawyers, 3; real estate 
ag nts, 5: barbers, 2; doctors, 2; bankers, 2; 
clerks, 1: hotel-keeper, 1; clergyman, 1; 
architect, 1; teacher. 1. Total, 144. Are these 
the ‘rich ** men of Racine? 

AVERAGE wages of female teachers, for 1878, 
in the country districts of Wisconsin were 
$25.33 per month; and in the independent 
cities they were $36.53. Theaverage monthly 
wages of female teachers throughout the state 
of Massachusetts, in the same time, were 
$33.04; of Pennsylvania, $31.32; of Vermont, 

20.00; of Minnesota, $28.12; of Lowa, $27.84; 
of Maine, $15.92; of California, $68.24, 

We found the high school at La Crosse oc- 
cupying all the second floor of an elegant and 
commodious building, erected last year right 
in the heart of the city. Intermediate and 
grammar departments of the public schools 
are conducted on the first floor. 
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gratifying to step into the various rooms on 
an extremely cold day, and find the atmos- 
phere in them warm, and kept pure by the ex- 
cellent system of ventilation in use. Princi- 
pal Durkee and his three assistants are doing 
good work in their classes. 


IN a recent attendance upon the chapel ex- 
ercises of the Beloit College, we found at least 
120 young men present, the members of the 
different classes. We wereimpressed by their 
vigorous and intelligent appearance. It was 
a pleasure to meet President Chapin and his 
able associates in the faculty, and to note the 
superior work which is done by them in the 
institution. Permanence and scholarly at- 
tainments have been chief features in the his- 
tory of this college; and these, united with its 
earnest Christian spirit, will give it greater 
usefulness in the future. 

Tue University Press is mistaken when it 
attributes to our state normal schools the in- 
troduction of a bill into the legislature, this 
winter, to abolish the provision in the statutes 
which authorizes the State Superintendent to 
countersign the diplomas of the graduates of 
the state university in certain cases — these 
diplomas having then al! the effect of an unlim- 
ited state certiticate. What it terms the * nor- 
mal wing of the opposition’ to the universi- 
ty worked strenuously against the bill, and 
secured its defeat. Neither did the “ sectari- 
an colleges *’ urge the passage of such a bill. 


Tue Report on Spelling reform recommends, 
that whenever an amended orthography of the 
English language shall be proposed, of such 
character as to command for it the approba- 
tion of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and of such others as may be charged by 
law with the supervision of public instruction 
in this State, and under such circumstances 
as to induce the probable co-operation of 
other States in its support, and such amended 
orthography shall be embodied in one volume, 
with any existing dictionary of the English 
language approved for use in our public 
schools, said Superintendent shall be author- 
ized to purchase said dictionary, embodying 
such amended orthography, for sale and for 
distribution in the public of this 
State; the sale and distribution of such dic- 
tionary to be subject to the same limitations 
as have been heretofore provided by law upon 
the purchase and distribution of dictionaries 
in our public schools; and that all legislation 
upon this subject shall be postponed, until 
such time as, in the opinion of said Superin- 
tendent, and others named, the conditions of 


schools 


It was very | this recommendation shall have been fulfilled. 
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No less than six counties in Iowa have la- 
dies for superintendents. 


SEWING is largely taught to girls in the 
primary and intermediate departments of the 
public schools of Providence, R. I. 

THE po eg ie Normal and Agri- 
cu tural School, is said to be exerting a salu- 
tary influence, especially in the part of E. 
Virginia in which it is located. 

At the meetingof the Department of Su- 
perintendence (of the National Teachers’ As- 
sociation), lately held in Washington, some 
eighteen States were represented. The pa- 
pers presented are well spoken of, and their 
publication is probable. Ohio, linois, 
Missouri were represented, 
sin. 

GovERNOR Ropinson, of New 
courses thus, on Normal Schools; 
dently in need of a little 
himself: 


and 
but not Wiscon- 


York, dis- 
he is evi- 


normal education 
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So faras ITcan learn, the Nermal Schools 
established in various parts of the State, with 
two or three exceptions, are wholly useless, 
and fail almost entirely to accomplish the ob- 
jects for which they were established, and for 
which the State is annually paying large 
amounts of money. I recommend an inquiry 
into the workings of these institutions, and a 
discontinuance of those which fail to accom- 
plish the purposes of their establishment. 

MicutGgan University has 1,372 students, 
Of these, 661 are of Michigan, and 711 from 
other States and countries. Of professional 
students, 329 are in medicine and 406 in law. 
The whole number of students in the literary 
department is 441. Wisconsin furnishes 34 
students, of whom 9 are in medicine and 9 in 
law ‘The Homepathic Medical College has 
62 students, in addition to the 329 regular stu- 
dents in medicine. It is rumored that the 
Homeepathic department may be removed to 
Detroit. The “big pills” and “little pills” 
do not get on well together. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


Admission Examinations 
At Cincinnati and Chicago, 1879. 


Examinations for admission to Harvard Col- 
lege (preliminary and entirc), the Lawrence 
Scientific School. the Medical School and the 
Law Schoo’, will be held in Cincinna'i, Ohio, 
and in Chic: go, [linois, on June 26, 27 and 28, 
beginning at8 A. M. ou Jane 26. 

These examinations, which are identical 
with those held in Cambridge, are free to all 
who intend to enter the abuve departments of 
the Univerrity. and cpen to others upon pay- 
ment of a fee of $10. 

Pcrsons who propese to pass these ex»mina- 
tions are reqacested to inform the Secretary of 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., of their 
purpose betore Jane 15, and to address him for 
further information. 

The admis-ion Examinations of the Univer- 
sity willbe held at Cincinnati and Chicavo 
each year on the three days /ollowiug the last 
Wednesday in June. 

The precis? place in each city at which the 
examipations will be held will be announced 
inthe Cincinnati Gazette ana Commercial, 
and inthe Chicago Tribune ard Journal, of 
vane 24 and 25. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


$50 to $100 or $200 PER MONTH 


during the Spring and Summer. For fu'l par- 
ticulars address J.C. McCURDY & Co. 
of evher sex, right jn their own 


Chicago, Ills. 
BRT: localities. Improve your spare 


time at this business. Address, STINson & 


Co., Portland, Me. 
a business at whieh persons of either 
sex can make great pay all the time 
ney Work, write for particulars to H. HALLETT 
& Co., Portiaud, Me. 


bnsiness yon canengazein. S5to 
$20 per day made by any worker 


a week in yonurown town. $5 Outfit 
free. Norisk. Reader, if you want 


can make money faster at work for us than 

at anything el-+. Cy»pital not required; we 

will start you. $12 perday at home made 

by theindustrions. Men, women, bays and 
girls wanted every where to work forus. Now 
is the time. ‘ ostly euttit and terme free. Ad- 
ares, Taos & Co. Augusta, Me. 


ELEME! NTS OF ENG -LISH AN ALYSIS, Illustrated ~ a New epee of 


Diagrams. 
of Wisconsin. 


By Stephen H. Carpenter, Prof. of English in the University 


This book, the result of the author’s experience in the class room, is designed 


to assist students, by a System of 


Diagrams, 


in obtaining the outline structure of 


sentences, which a thorough knowledge of English grammar demands, and thus 
fix in the eye and mind the principles of analysis, a correct knowledge of which, 


as arule, is wanting among students. 
Price, in boards, 25 cents. 


Mailed on reccipt of price. 


In preparation, a Treatise on Orthoepy. 
W. J. PARK & Co., Publishers, Madison, Wis. 








ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 


Authorized Subscription Edition, printed in Edinburg from the original stereo- 
type plates, purchased and imported by Scribner, Armstrong & Co. For sale ez- 
clusively by Subscription. Large type, fine colored m: ips, steel plates. 


Cloth, per vol. small qnarto, —- - - - $5 00 
Library, “ - = = = - 600 
Half Calf, “ c- - - ~ - 7 00 
Hit Russia, ¢ 8 = = - 800 


JOHN P. HAIRE, Janesville, Wis., 


Agent in Wisconsin. 


1879. 
WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.---VOL. IX. 
TERMS, $100 —IN ADVANCE. 


The JourNAL oF Epvcation will continue to be issued by the present editors 
and publishers, as heretofore. Thanking our subscribers for their patronage; 
our contributors for their interest and their articles, and the county superintend- 
ents, end many others, for their efforts in extending the circulation of the Jour- 
NAL, the publishers will still endeavor to make it useful to the teachers and the 
educational interests of the State. 

Remittances and Communications should be addressed to 


WHITFORD & es Madison, Wis. 





A. =. ANDREWS & CO., 
213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
ANDREWS’ 


Patent 


TRIUMPH 








Send Ten Cents for sam- 
ple by mail. 


Kindergarten gifts, 


20 in number. Most ac- 
curately made. ‘Tables 
with inch square. Very 
fine. Cut in wood. 


Made to Fold up. School. Desk. 


All the occupations | Best in the world, be- 
and various publications | cause dovetailed toyeth- 
for Teachers and Parents. | er and steel wire dow- 
Send for Circulars. eled. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 
OF 


SCHOOL FURNISHINGS. 


Andrews’ Pencil-holding Noiseless Slates; Kindergarten and Drawing Slates; 
also, New Slate Drawing Book revised and enlarged by D. McGregor, President 
of Platteville Normal School; 15 cents each, $1.50 per dozen, post paid; $1.20 
per dozen in quantities. 




















APPLETONS’ SHCOOL READERS, 
FIVE BOOKS. 





CHIEF MERITS. 


A Combination of the Word and Phonic Methods. 
Spelling Book Dispensed With. 
Good Pictorial Illustrations. 
Elocutionary Exercises. 
Conversation Exercises. 
Language Lessons. 
Foot Notes. 


New Methods. New System. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE MODEL COPY-BOOKS, 


IN SIX NUMBERS, 


WiTH SLADING COPIES. 


The only Series of Copy-Books with Movable copies, the superior 
advantages of which are too obvious to be disputed. 


The only Series of Copy-Books which insures rapid improvement 
at every stage of the pupil’s practice. 

The only Series of Copy-Books which makes instruction in the sub- 
ject of penmanship, easy, practical, and invariably success ful. 


Price, for Introduction, $1.08 per Doz. 


For samples, etc., Address 


D, APPLETON & CO., 


61, Washington Street, Chicago. 


I 














IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Thalheimer’s Histories. 

In compliance with a demand for separate Histories of the Early Eastern 
Monarchies, of Greece and of Rome, Messrs. VAN ANTWERP, BRacG & Co. 
announce an edition of Thalheimer’s Manual of Ancient History, in” three 
Parts, viz: 

1. THALHEIMER’S HISTORY OF EARLY EASTERN 

MONARCHIES, 
2. THALHEIMER’S HISTORY OF GREECE, 
3. THALHEIMER’S HISTORY OF ROME. 


The First embraces the Pre-classical Period and that of Persian Ascendency. 

The Second, ‘ireece and the Macedonian Empires. 

‘the Third, Rome as Kinedom, R public and Empire. 

Each part sufficiently full and comprehensive for the Academic and University Course. 
Liberally Illustrated with accurate Maps. Large 8vo., full cloth. 


PRICES. I. II. 
Sample Copy and 
Muchange. Introduction. 
Thalheimer’s General History, - - - $0.75 $1.00 
Thalheimer’s Ancient History, - - 1.00 1.35 
Thalheimer’s Medieval and Modern History, 1.00 1.35 
Thalheimer’s Eastern Monarchies (separate), 00 65 
Thalheimer’s History of Greece (separate), 50 65 
Thalheimer’s History of Rome (separate), 00 65 
Thalheimer’s History of England, - - .60 85 


Andrew’s Ceology. 


An Elementary Geology, designed especially for the Interior States, by E. B. 
Anprews, LL. D., of the Ohio Geological Corps, and late Professor of Geology 
tin Marietta College. 12mo., cloth, 283 pp., 432 [llustrations. 

Tne distinctive feature of this work is its lim‘tations. It 1» designed for students and 
readers of the Interior Stat-s, and, consequently, fur such has its chief references to home 
Geology. By thus limiting the scope Gt the work, it is believed that a much better book for 
beginuers may be made thau if far more were attempted, 

ECLECTIC SERIES— Natural Sciences, 
I. II. 
Sample Copy ana 
Exchange. Introduction. 


Andrew’s Elementaay Geology, - = $ .60 $ .85 
Norton’s Elements of Physics, - - 50 65 
Norton’s Natural Philcsophy, « - - 65 -90 
Norton’s Elements of Chemistry, = - 065 -90 
Brown’s Physiology and Hygiene, - - -60 85 
Ray’s Elemen‘s of Astronomy, - - 75 1.00 
ECLECTIC G Sega 41PHIES— Wisconsin Edition, 
Eclectic Geography, No - - 33 45 
Eclectic Ceography, No. 2? Wis. Ed., - -66 -90 
FOR HIGHER SCHOOLS. 
Eclectic Geography, No. 3, Wis. Ed., = - 78 1.05 


PUBLISHED BY 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO. CINCINNATI & NEW YORK. 











IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 


mm no series of books can be 
For Co on Schools found to compare in Excel- 
lence, Completeness and Economy, with the following list of standard Text- 
Books'selected from , . j 
The American Gducational Series, 
a oS 

Hundreds of Districts throughout the Northwest have, within the 
past few years, adopted the most or all of these books, and their introduction 
and use have repaid tenfold their cost in securing uniformity in the use of the 
best books published. 











Mailing Introd’n Exchange 


Price. Price. Price, 

Swinton’s Speller (Word Book)..........ceceeeseeee 2 ee $0.22 $0.15 $0.11 
Dew Graded Reader, HP UBE: «6:60:60 bicies ovinineie.0's sie eeeevsiese -22 15 -10 
“ “ Ss POCO. cescus-oe css Beckee ces .385 24 15 

“ “ “ UMMENGE Ok: ais Aig Sinescn ena Nal OalT nS 65 .50 83 20 

“ “¢ ss POHTED: 555i satos a eeeee bass os lara .62 42 25 

“ “ “ UPC. 3.5 orcecaa'g 3 eierecn« s aiplete creo welt 1.05 71 .85 
Robinson’s First Book in Arithmetic...........ceceeceeee 45 .29 .20 
as Complete Arithmetic, . ..0.0.0.00 scseecceesese 1.25 83 -50 
Kerl’s Shorter Course in Grammar....... Sine Rar eKees .65 45 .33 
Swinton’s Condensed U. 8. History............cceeeeeeees 1.10 15 55 
Elementary Geography .........eeeseeees seece 200 60 .40 
Spencerian Copy Books....0... 2. icc ev ccc ecreeees tees ews 12 “10 -10 
Gray’s How Plants Grow (Botany)......... ...seeeeeeses 1.00 67 -50 
Bryant & Stratton’s Commercial School Book-Keeping... 1.00 .67 .50 
Webster’s Common School Dictionaries.................. .85 .67 -67 
Townsend’s Shorter Course Civil Government............ .90 .60 .60 





: the following works are more widely 

For High Schools used and approved than any other simi- 
lar publications: 
Mailing Introd’n Exchange 


rice, rice, Price, 

Webster’s Academic Dictionary...........cccececcceeees $1.90 $1.55 $1.55 
Cathcart’s Literary Reader...........sccccscces sccccess 1.40 -96 50 
Swinton’s Complete Geography.........csessceccceeveees 1.60 1.00 yf) 
oy Word Analysis............+8- Sola Zo x6 bi6'eieistaiarbisie“c 385 24 18 
Randall’s Reading and Elocution............ccceeeeees: - 1.25 83 .63 
Kerl’s Composition and Rhetoric.......... ava See /SNe Sie iNToieTS 1.10 ts) 55 
Robinson’s Elementary Algebra........-.ssscseseeeeces -- 1.80 .90 65 
(Ficklin’s) Complete Algebra................. 1.75 1.20 .88 

“ MPO EOIN. sla rerais aioe 65 500 15.4, cs cde isle. 6-6'50-0's cles 1.10 15 55 
Bryant & Stratton’s High School Book-Keeping.......... 2.15 1.50 1.08 
Swinton’s Outlines of the World’s History............... 1.75 1.20 .88 
Townsend’s Analysis of Civil Government............... 1.30 .90 65 
Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany................. 2.15 1.50 1.08 
Eliot & Storer’s Elementary Chemistry...............2... 1.30 -90 65 
Dana’s Brief Geology (Geological Story) .............005 1.30 -96 65 
“ Text-Book of Geology ......+.eeesees eters Gate bans 1.75 1.29 1.29 
Kiddle’s Elementary Astronomy........... Seer sieeeie eareware 1.30 .90 65 
Languellier & Monsanto’s French Course.........-+ss00. 1.75 1.25 1.25 
Woodbury’s Complete Course in German ............. eee 1.75 1.20 1.20 


Full Descriptive List of these and many other publications sent free on appli- 


cation. 
Sample copies to teachers for examination with a view to introduction on re- 


ceipt of exchange prices named above. In addressing us, teachers will confer a 
favor by naming the district town, or city in which they are texching. 
ADDRESS IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO.. 3 
Or, EDWARD ‘COOK, 
133 & 135, State Street, Chicago. 











